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At special summer workshop, Hagerstown (Md.) educators learned to handle 
video equipment and test TV teaching techniques for classroom use this fall 


TV Teachers 


This semester begins the most com 
teat hing by-television ex 
conducted Six 


thousand students in two high schools 


prehensive 
periment ever to be 
and six elementary schools in Hagers 
town Md are 
equipped with 


classes 
teach 
and 


reporting to 
‘syndicated” TY 
ers in music, art, social studies 
Purpose 
to find out how 
can teach by r\ 
dents can learn by remote control 

Says William M. Brish 
school superintendent: The T\ 


will give us an 


science of the experiment is 


effectively teachers 


and how well stu 
Hagerstown 
project 
opportunity to re 
examine our ideas about education and 
the learning process 

Teaching by closed-circuit TV mat 
vive teaching a new dimension As 
Marshall McLuhan (Univ. of 
Closed circuit TV 


classroom teacher 


loronto ) 
has observed will 
produce \ whose 


primary concern is at the learning end 
of tea hing rather than at the tea hing 
end rhe 
seems to reinforce this view 


ry teachers 


plans with the aid of the classroom 


Hagerstown experiment 


develop their lesson 


Next the 


outline of the 


teachers classroom teachers 


recelve an COUTSE suY 


re ading 
} 


discussion topics ind 
With the 


teaching out of the 


ve sted 


materials lecture part o 


way the class 


will have more time t 
give individual attention to 
Says Superintendent Brish 


teacher 


room teacher 
students 
“This re 
deployment of responsibilities 
and activities can result in a more effec 

situation kor example 
three 


assignment to 


tive le irning 
Mr \ has 


plus an 


chemistry sectior 


teach general 
science. If his schedule can be ar 
handle the 


through TV instruction, he 


vere ral science 
will be free 


ittention to the personal 


ranged to 
to give more 
contact situation in the classroom 
lo test the results of the 
students take 
beginning and end of the 
Also al 


pupil achievement in past years will be 


Hagerstown 
experiment achievement 
tests at the 
veal study of 


school special 


compared with achievements of T\ 
students ry 
pared with non-TV students 


students will also be com 
in the cu 
rent year 

supervision and personnel 


Fund for the Ad 


vancement of Education 


Costs of 


are paid by the 


Teachers’ Taxes 


Last month, the National 
Association and _ state 
booed U.S. Treasur 


Education 
teachers 
officials 
mcome tax 
for education. At Washington hearings 
ol the Internal Revenue service 
Milson Raver of Baltimore speaking 
for NEA) called for a better tax break 
for teachers 

Sa the NEA 
mav now deduct 
to help 
whether or not the 
the doctor s 
status 


groups 
proposed 


new ruling on deduction 


Doctors and lawyer 
refresher” course tees 


them in their profession 


courses enhance 
or lawvel S Carningg Capa 
city or 

But if 
fresher 


qualit for 


a teacher voluntarily takes “re 
courses for advancement, to 
a new job, or to enhance his 
professional reputation he is not al 

i tax deduction. “Almost any of 


the results listed the NEA points out 


“accrue to a teacher, eventually if not 


lowed 


immediatel ifter obtaining additional 


education The only way teachers can 
now deduct education expenses under 
the present law is if special courses are 
required by the school system 
Going to bat for 


j senator 
Alexander Wile 


teachers 18 
(R Wis ) who ha 
asked the Internal Revenue Service to 
change its ruling Meanwhile, the 
NEA Division of Legislation and Fed 
Relations is waiting to see if the 

idopted If it is, tax de 
teachers will probably be 
A legislative 


new 


| 
cTal 
new ruling i 
ductions for 


4 
a major NI goal next year 


Higher Education 


Washington 
company executive Der 
scheduled to open a full-dres 
President's Committee 
High School 
to be prese nted b 
Demand for 
post high school education now 
the next 2 


this de mand 


Tomorrow in insul 


ance ereux ¢ 
Joseph is 
meeting of the 
on Education Beyond the 
“Tentative 
four subcommittees are: | 


findings 


ind ll 


15 years {esources to meet 


} Proposals for “modific a 
tion and improvement;” 4. “Appropriate 
Federal re lationships ( pe daguese for 


Federal aid 


high x hool 


to education beyond the 


Committe members are now plan 


ning five spring regional conferences to 


Special TV -Radio Section In This Issue 





OPAQUE PROJECTION IS SIMPLE! 


learn about teaching with 


VU-LYTE Ii 


”’ 





The projector is so easy to carry 
—only 32 pounds 


/ 


Move this arrow and a pointer 
shows On the screen to pin- 
point attention on any part of 
the picture 








v 





Focussing the lens makes copy 
sharp, brilliant, and lifelike be- 
fore the entire group. Every color 
in the original shows perfectly 
on the screen, 


Besibr, 
L Wy 


Put opaque Copy here. (This page 
is opaque) Copy feeds in and 
out smoothly 





Opaque copy to teach with? From 
Newspapers, books; a wrist watch, 
a piece of cloth, handwriting, 
color pictures, leaves, anything 
up to 10” x 10”. 








Now that you know HOW to use an opaque projector, we want to tell 
you WHY to use one. That's where the fun and drama really is. If you haven't 
yet read the pamphlet “TURN TEACHING INTO LEARNING” send us your 
name and address. It shows, with pictures, how to use pictures—to make 
your teaching more effective. It's Free. 


oe. VU-LYTE il 


THE BRIGHTEST 


CHARLES 


Bcacler 


“Gs } COMPANY 
° a 





EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS 


stimulate discussion and action on 
higher education problems Betore 
these meetings take place, the commit 
tee wants to hold workshops to focus 
the spring discussions on problems pe 
culiar to each region 

A problem which all regions face is 
heer number of students. Today there 
are 3.200.000 U.S. college and univer 
sity students. By 1975, there will be 
in estimated 7.500.000 

Named to conduct the workshe ps 
Robert C. Anderson, Southern Regional 
Education Board; B.L. Dodds, Univ. of 
Ill.. Harold L. Enarson, Western Inter 
tate Commission for Higher Education 
Mi Charl Kerby-Miller tadclifte 
College ind Carroll V. Newsom, New 
York Univ 

Next vear Congress will be asked to 
provide $800,000 for the 1957 program 
of conferences, which may culminate in 
a national White House Conference in 
late 1957 or early 1958 

Others ire also tackling higher 
education problems Columbia Unir 
Peachers College has set up an Institute 
for the Study of Higher Education, with 
a $375,000 Carnegie grant The Ad 
vertising Council, which conducts the 
“Better Schools” campaign will launch 
1 nation-wide drive to increase publi 
interest in higher education. Next week 
in Chicago, the American Council on 
Education will focus its annual meeting 
on “Higher Education and the Society 
it Serves.” 


Education for All 


“Mediocrity” is becoming a bad word 
in education circles. Many teachers re 
sent having to level their sights for the 
mediocre student often leaving the 
gifted idle and hoping that slower 
learners will somehow keep pace with 
the rest of the class 

Washington, D.C.’s approach to the 
problem: a four-way high school cur 
riculum based on student intelligence 
and achievement tests 

Seven per cent of the high school 
sophomore s are being assigned to the 


"22 per cent to the 


“honors curriculum 
“regular college preparation curricu 
lum 37 per cent to the “general cur 
riculum ind 34 per cent to the “basic 
curriculum 

Reason for the change, says Assistant 
Supt. ¢ irl F. Hansen, is to provide op 
portunity for both gifted and slow 
learners “within the principle of univer 
sal education.” 

Che Connecticut State Department of 
Education has just issued its own guide 
for planning programs for the gifted 
Based on a study by educators of eight 
northern states, the guide tells how 
to identify the gifted, how to set up 
spec ial classes for the gifted: and how 
to use both lay and professional 
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initiating” such programs 

Copies of Education for Gifted Chil 
dren in Youth are 15 cents each 
from Robert W. Stoughton, Connecticut 
Department of Education, P.O 40x 
2219. H irtford, ¢ onn 


people iti 


Exchange Teachers 


Thi month, 259 U.S. teachers are 
ettling down to one of the most un 
usual school ears of their careers 
They are instructing foreign students in 
2 round — the 
172 teachers 


from 11 foreign countries are teaching 


countrie cattered 


vlobe. At the same time 


American students in U.S. classroom 
from Glens Falls, N.Y. to Menlo Park 
Calif 

Launched by the Office of Education 
ten years ago, the teacher exchange 
program has done much to create in 
ternational good will. Since 1946 more 
than ,000 US and 1,500 foreign 
teachers have taken part in the pro 
Vrain 

If an exchange year abroad appeals 
to you, write for free bulletin Teacher 
Exchange Opportunities. Teacher Ex 
change Section. Office of Education 
\\ ishington 25. DA 


Freedom to Teach 


fo what extent are social studies 


teachers free to air “controversial” is 
ues in their classrooms? At past meet 
ings of the National Council for the 
Social Studies 


fear over discussing controversial topics 


ome teachers ¢ XpPTresse d 


in class 
lo find out to what extent teachers 
ire “intimidated” by local and national 


Sociologist Paul F 
(Columbia Univ. ) has 


pressure groups 
Lazar ste Id 
launched a study to show how teachers 
handle 


classroom, their relationships with stu 


controversial subjects in the 


dents, fellow teachers and administra 
tive superiors, and their feelings about 
expressing unpopular Opinions mi pro 
fessional public ations. 

Pollster Elmo Roper and the Univ. of 
National Opinion 
Center are doing the research. Their 


sample is made up of 2,500 social sci 


Chicago's {esearch 


ence teachers in 165 colleges. Conclu 
sions of the two-year study, backed by 
the Fund for the 


published next spring 


School Goals 


Last December, at the White House 
1.782 dele 


gates tried to decide in two hours what 


tepublic will be 


Conference on Education 


philosophers have argued about for 
more than 2,000 years: “What should 
our schools ace omplish? 

This fall, the Great Books Founda 
tion Is Campaigning to get laymen and 
educators to sift this problem in discus 
sion groups outside the schools. Meet 
Ings will be he Id once a week over a 

foundation's 
called ‘Great 


Issues in Education got under way 


ten-week 


period The 
nation-wide program 
last month in Engle wood, Calif 

Those who take part in the program 
read a set of three paper backed books 
(cost: $6.45), containing the education 
views of Plato, Aristotle John Dewey 
John Hersey Ziemer, and 


others kor more 


Gregor 
complete details 
vrite to The Great Books Foundation 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, III 





Scientist-Teacher 
To he Ip ease 


the science teacher 
shortage David 
Sarnotl last 
proposed that 
dustry lend some 
scientists to needy 
\“ hools Sc holastic 
Teacher. Feb. 28 
1956.) Many edu 
cators were dis 
turbed over the proposal Their fear 

but can scientists teach? 

U.S. Rubber Co. chemist Meredith 
( happell found that he could. He filled 
in aS a part-time chemistry teacher in 
the Mount Zion Institute Winnsboro, 
S.C.), after the chem teacher died 
Chappell spent ten hours a week pre 
paring his le ssons and teaching a class of 
27 students. Fellow teachers, who were 
making an average of $2,400 a year 
compared with Chappell’s $4,500, went 


out of their way to offer him help. The 
29-year-old 


from the start that teaching would not 


young scientist knew 
be a “snay His mother had been a 
teacher for many years 

( happe Il’s class was an clective, with 
nearly all “A” or “high B” students. Bet 
ter than half were college bound. He 
found that his 


helped him answer students questions 


industrial experience 


The majority of the students were 
connected in some way with the U.S 
tubber Co. plant, [so] various facts 
could be explained to them in terms 
with which they were familiar 

Results: Chappell acquitted himself 
well, teaching eight months through to 
the end of the school year. He is not 
teaching this year. Says Chappell of the 
Sarnoff plan: “[It] has merit and I think 
in some cases it may be a definite an 
swer [to the science teacher shortage] 
I feel that an industrial scientist would 
be better suited to deal with more ma 
ture high school and college students.’ 





FREE teaching aids on coal 


Designed to give the student a better understanding of the importance of 


bituminous coal, these booklets, charts and films are available to teachers 


free of charge Send for specimen copies and feel free ro write the Assoc i- 


ation for any information not covered here 


BOOKS 


1. “The Genie Story’’—for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 
wonders of coal 


“Class Report’’—for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of typical pupil reports about coal and its use 
in everyday life. Color illustrations. 


“The Bituminous Coal Story’ —for upper grades—tells 
about coal’s origin, history, production, uses. Illus 
trated in color 


"The Beginnings of Coal’’—illustrated description of the 
geological formation of coal. 


“Coal”—a colorful 12-page booklet for teachers, 


reprinted from World Book Encyclopedia. 


CHARTS, MAPS, FILMS 


6. "Map of Coal Areas in the United States"’—a 9” x 16 
color map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s 
coal reserves and annual production 


INDICATE PIECES DESIRED 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. ¢ 


"Cutaway View of an Underground Mine"--a 12” x 18” 
chart in three colors shows the workings of an 
underground mine with descriptions of modern min 
ing machinery 


"A Miracle of Modern Chemistry’’——a color chart show 
ing many important chemical derivatives and products 


of bituminous coal. 


Information is also available on 16-mm educational 
documentary films and film strips on the coal industry 
Color and black & whit« 


ny 
Educational Section, National Coal Association §120 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C 


Gentlemen: Please send items I have checked: 


lhe Gent tor 


Class Report Cutaway View of Mine” 
Miracle of Modern Chemistry 


Bituminous Coal Story 
Beginnings of Coal” Information on available films 


Coal 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Map of Coal Areas” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Name 
(,rade or position 


School 
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Teen Conference 


The Y.W.C.A, will ponsor a Nation 
Y-Teen on Youth's Part 
World Affairs Nov 
Jevinning in Washington with a 
iffair the 
York for a 


Conterence 
in National and 
11-17 
focus on LS 


hift to 


" ‘ 


meeting will 
study of the 
Conterence features will inehucke 
tudy tour discussion 


role of 


on how 


groups on the 
outh in government vorkshops 


conference experiences can be 
activities 

10th 
ittend the 
celebrating its 


50.000 Y 


translated into community 

Several hundred girls 
Lith, and 12th grack vill 
ession The Y.W.CLA 


rth insiversa4ry has 


from 


leen 


rhie robe I 


In Brief 


Plhe US 
public 


Army is furious at judges and 


prosecutors who give juvenile 


delinquent i choice of joining the 


Army or of going to prison, Says the 
Arm Men who should be 
) 


prison grey] are not 


the Armed 
Piva 


choot teacher 


wearing 
wanted in 


bores ; 


Kan 


men for the 


Pembridge, “Phillipsburg 
tied four 
Cla \A trapshooting champion ship ol 
the orld, Teacher Pembridge 
to a try for the top title 

Din luck he said, and 
( lass \ 


said Tix 
| know 
recepted the 


when 


iv ud i Vorenus champion 


P National Education Association is pre 
of the NEA Jour 
lopic What has 
public i 


paring i pecial l ii 
nal for 
md ha 


tion ol 


December 
not happened 
White Howse 


cation recommendation 


ice 


Conterence edu 


PCeorge Metalious, formerly a Gilman 
ton (NH chool 
histor ind 


Muss 


rele ised 


pot inne ipal is now 


commercial sub 
High School. He 
from Gilmanton 


officials We 


teaching 
jects at Stow 
Wis politely 
board 


becuse tid just 


thought a change might do Ceorge 


Metalious 


an earthy novel 


(race, wrote 


Place 


wile 


pt DO | 


Pe yton 


County (Fla tetired Teach 


ociation 1s considering the estab 


Dade 
ers Ass 
lishment of 
for retired 


i Florida colony of homes 


members of the teaching 


prote 5 


Don’t Miss... 


Social Education's Election Issue this 
Si xteen 
Iwo 


sion 


month articles on major ele 
particularly 
Free 


compiled by 


tion §$issues articles 


classroom and In 


Aids 


and 


useful in the 
expen ive bea hing 
Dorothy W. Furman 
the 1956 Election 
by Leonard W. Ingraham 

Let's Give “Oscars” To Our Teach- 
ers, by Bernard M, Baruch in This Week 
Sept, 9 elder 


proposes teachers be 


“Te le vision 
and the Classroom 


America § statesman 
that 


their communities 


honored by 
in recognition of their 
services to the nation 

Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals (Sept.) 
vhich Approved List of 
\ Activities. Free 
ivailable on a first 
come first-serve basis trom NASSP 
1201 16th St.. NW, Washington 6, D.( 

Will Your Youngster Qualify for Col- 
the Kiplinger 


shows how planning 


contains the 


Jational Contests and 


ingle cople are 


lege?, in Changing Times 
Se pt 


must take place early in high school if 


MavaZsiln 


i student expects to go on to college 
In the Who Says Teacher 
Shortage?, that 
teaching market that a 


Satie isstie 


proving nothing is 
wrong with the 
Little 
higher 
The Politicians Try Victory Through 
Air Power, by William Harlan Hal 
( The Sept. 6 How the 


Democrats and Republicans are making 


money can't cure in the form of 


sal ire 


Reporter 


use of the mass media and advertising 


agencies in their bid for votes 


PEOPLE LELE LE LOE PELELELOLELELELEOLELELELELELELELELELOLEOLOLOLELELELELEOLELOCLDLLE 


ANNOUNCING the 1957 Scholastic Magazines WRITING AWARDS 


Scholastic 


the opening of its 


For the thirty-second year 
Vagazines announces 
mnual Writing Award 

This year—with the sponsorship of the 
W.A. Sheaffer Pen offers 
wm exciting, enlarged program, not only 
for English classe but for 


fact, for any 


program 

Company—it 
history and 
wochal tucdies classes—in 
student who writes 
1957 has 
ibout 
editorial, a 


bn wok 


on scence or. art a 


iwards and bigwer uw rds ) 


for just everything al school 


newspaper current events 


report, a review, a formal essay 


short story, a 


one-act TY 


lyric, tree, on 


play ind = poetry—epic 
light 
and classifications are 
student 
conveniently cut out 
bulletin board 
Scholastic 


March 1, 


The rules 


printed in this week's issue 


They 


and 


cun be 
tacked up on the 
until the 
Magazines 
1957 


leachers 


closing date of the 


Writing Awards 


may also secure copies of 
the Awards Rules Booklet by addressing 
a card to: Scholastic 
Awards, 33 W $2d St 


New York 


Magazines Writing 
New York 36, 


PEOPLE OO LE POPPE PLE L LL EL EL OLL ELE L ELLE LLELL LOL LLOLELOLOLOLELELELELELEEELLLOLLE 


; 
Md 
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SC Letters 


% 





two 


letter 


Vf irly year 


ivo i from 
Mauke 
eptible island in the 
South Pacifi 

its wa to our 
be \ The 
man named K 
Dashwood 
Mauke's 
europe ins—tor five 
cut off 


hurricane 


i bare ly per 


found 





mail 
suthor, a 
Julian 
was a with a problem 
850 Polynesian 
months each year are 


atl 
citizens and two 


from civilization by annual 
All inter-island shipping goes 
north and leaves Mauke to face its storms 
in solitude 
During the 


wood fire his 


seasons Mr 
1900 kerosene 
projec tor ind flashes glass slide 
days to Mauke’s humble 
ind remote people After a decade of show 
slides Mr. Dashwood felt it 
for a change. “I cannot get a new 
old-fashioned glass slide 
that there 


stored away 


hurricane Dash 
vintage 
burning 


images ot by gone 


ing the are 
vas time 
upply of the 
he wrote but feel 
them 


must be 
millions of omewhere 
in schools 
And i) there 
Dashwood letter see 
Dec. 1, 1954 


heel ot Mr 
Teacher 


On the 
Scholastic 
i reply from K.D 
Webster of North Norwood School, Nor 
Ohio, offering Maukian than 
1,000 glass slides neatly filing 
Cast Next came the problem of getting 
the lides to Mr. Dashwood. Mauke is far 
removed from 42nd Street and Fifth Ave 
nue The Matson Navigation 
hared our sympathy for the 
Mauke ind came to the rescue After 
charting the waters of Tahiti, Fiji, and New 
Zealand, Matson informed us that the last 
leg of the would have to be 
b inter-island before the 
ricanes struck 
Last spring the 
to Mauke 


cargo on the 


were 
cane 


vood more 


inde xed in 


Company 


people of 


it ace 


hur- 


yourney 
\ hooner 
schooner found its way 
ind safely deposited its fragile 
be ach. Writes Mr 


down at the 


Dashwood 
I was beach as the cargo 
came ashore and watched man after 
reel from the 


upon carton 


surf boats bearing carton 
It was not until I glanced at 
them that I realized 
happening! Everyone is happy! 
You have our thanks and attention. P.S. I 
guess there is 


favor of the 


the label on one of 


what wa 


quite a lot to be said in 


fils trip!” 


RK. Junttan Dasuwoop 
MaAuKE 


rrr rrr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr rrrery 


) 
The _ Letters-to-the-Editor 
column is now a regular 
feature in Scholastic Teach- 
er. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Letters Edi- 
or, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
New York. 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER... 
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‘ 
What adventure-loving ‘ 
teen-ager can resist ,; 


these thrillers? Fd 


7 
4 


/ 


~ 


Te 
yt 
7 


“un 


Sure-fire subjects 
to whet the 
appetite of many a j; 
reluctant reader! 4 
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WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? Ag you've probably 
heard, the Teen Age Book Club is the popular, classroom- 
tested plan which makes it possible for students to obtain 
and own a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, 
selected both for youth appeal and literary merit. The 
Club, now in its 11th year of successful operation, includes 
over 16,000 school clubs and approximately 800,000 en- 
thusiastic student members. 


FREE DIVIDENDS. Free dividends are one of the most popu- 
lar features of the Club. For every four books purchased, 
members may choose one book free at the end of the 
semester. 


LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. 
Book Club is organized so that 


A classroom Teen Age 
in many cases students 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y 


I am interested in starting a 
Book Club in my class, Grade 
Pleiase 
free kit of materials shown at lett 

Teacher's 
Name 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB KIT 


Wustrated above is the free kit of mate- Se] " 
choo 

rials which you will promptly receive 

School 


Address_— 


when you mail this postcard. Kit includes 
(1) Poster. (2) TAB NEWS—colorful 4-page 
monthly bulletin containing reviews of 
coming books. (3) Manual of Instructions 
giving simple, easy directions on how to 
start and operate a Teen Age Book Club. 
(4) Sample book 


Wonderful for those 

who want to do more 
than just read 

for enjoyment! a 


ote 


7 . 
/ Nothing like animals * 
for stirring up 
—and maintaining 
—reader interest! 


Te 


send, without cost or obligation 
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They saw the movie... 
now they'll be eager 
to read the book! Ps 
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can run it themselves, with little or no work on the part 
of the teacher. A student-elected Secretary usually handles 
all details — keeping records, ordering books, collecting 
payment, ete. 

NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS. Members may 


buy as few or as many as they wish of the selections each 
month. 


CLUB IMPROVES READING TASTE. The bright, colorful cov- 
ers of Teen Age Book Club books have an instant appeal 
for teen-age readers, Teachers and librarians report that 
students will read books in TAB Club editions when they 
would show little interest in the same books in more 
formidable-appearing editions. Result: wider reading of 
better books. 


Guide your students to 
more and better reading with an 


en 


easy-to-operate Teen Age Book Club 


Everything you need 
for starting a Teen Age 
Book Club in your class. 


GET YOUR 
FREE KIT 
MAIL THIS 

COUPON 


TODAY! 
— 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, 36, N. Y. 











TV: America’s Educational GIANT 


Television is the most powerful teacher in the country today, 
writes Constance Warren. And only when teachers learn to ‘use 


its power to the full,” can they say they are teaching effectively 


R' ENTLY two four-year-olds were 
overheard on the nursery school 

layground Lon our mother let you 
do that? isked the little bo She 
doesnt care She dead inswered 


the litth tiv] Who killed her? Vas 
his quick repl 


Dont think for 


moment that com 


nercial television is entertainment and 
nothing else. It teaching all ages 
ill the tinne ind ( must make the 
most tit Phi re medium hich 
combine ight ound immedine ind 
praturrasa j the most powerful teacher 
in the country toda It can, and often 
doe open the vice vide world to our 
i md give u the leading state 


men of the day discussing national and 
international affair It is beginning to 
vive u hivhl creative rctor mitisi 


han md dancer interpreting the 
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its. But such programs are few com 
pared with the endless cheesecake 
huckstering visual oap operas, get 
rich-quick program ind worst of all 


the innumerable crime programs, €X 
perthy showing the absorbed youngster 
lick methods of cheating, stealing, and 
murdering 

These thrillers draw large crowds of 
dl ages and therefore 


most often selected by sponsors intent 


are the Ones 


on luring the largest possible idience 


to their producers 


SOUP DONE Many 


would like to give us better programs 


but they ire it the merey otf the 
sponsors And all these programs teac h 
Long past ts the day when we could 


close our eyes to TV and say smugly 
‘We must wait until we get educational 
televi ion channels before We patron 


ize thi medium While many teachers 


Constance Warren, former President 
of Sarah Lawrence College, is on the 
Advisory Council of the National Citi 
“ens Committee for Educational Tele 


omton 


By CONSTANCE WARREN 


standards of 


commercial TV, they are wisely turn 


corn the present low 


ing it into their most effective ally. 
They are educating themselves to its 
usé realizing that this new medium 
combines the arts of writing, acting, 
design, music ind the dance That it 


vives us new insights into history poli 


tics ociolog p chology anthro 
pology economiu ind the sciences 
Wi must convince ourselves that 


COUTSE in the discriminating use of 
commercial ind educational television 
ire just as important as courses in 
which we teach the discriminating use 
of book The goal of both is to create 
sensitive and responsible young “critics” 
vho can articulate their feeling that 
such and such al program or book 1s 
good bad. or mediocre, One day soon 
our teachers colleges must begin to 
turn out educators trained to take on 
the serious responsibility of helping 
their pupils select worth-while program 
fare and to discard the giveaway and 
crime programs as boring. Until our 
feac hers colle ves develop Suc h al pro 
yram of study, interest and entertain 
ment will continue to remain in water 
tight compartine nts instead of merging 
iS the \ should Sponsors will soon 
take note because the school children 
of today are the buying viewers of an 
early tomorrow No teachers college 
course will have more lasting cultural 
impact 

tight now one difficulty in using 
commercial television as i teaching 
medium is that the programs are so 
ephemeral. Worth-while books remain 
on the shelves for generations to read 
Good commercial television programs 
are here one hour and gone the next 
How will we. as teachers, be sure that 
i program we ourselves haven't yet 
seen. is valuable for our pupils? Good 


wograms often have innocuous titles 


and vice versa. Sometimes a poor pro 
gram has a setting which illustrates 
i topre we ire teaching Too often 
Jack Gould of The New York Times 
and John Crosby of The New York 
Herald Tribune tell us the next day 
what a treasure we missed while we 
were watching Arthur Godfrey. Basic 
to any intelligent use of commercial 


television by the schools must be ad 





ince information which can be relied 
on to indicate which programs will 
be of value to teachers, why, and at 
what age levels. Scholastic Teacher's 
viewing guide, “Listenables and Look 
able is one of the few such listings 
ivailable to teachers today 

Not long ago I attended a meet 
ing of high school teachers at which 
i noted television commentator was 
spe iking | asked him if in ad wee 
information service for teachers was 
practicable. The teacher audience at 
once made him aware that this was a 
vel real need He asked how long 
ahead schools needed to have the in 
formation Most of the 


thought two weeks a reasonable time 


audic nce 


except for Shakespear plays and the 
dramatization of important novels. He 


pointed out that last-minute script and 





rehearsal changes often made prog 
nosis difficult, but thought that eventu 
illy it could and should be done. And 
it must. But the reviewers must be 
people who know a great deal about 
teaching at different age levels as well 
as about television 

We should realize and remember 
that when we lift the sights of ow 
pupils through the use of commercial 
television, they, in their turn, may be 
very quick to raise the sights of their 
parents. We will be working in a circle 
or rather in a spiral. The parents will 
in their turn, begin to demand bette 
programs for their children and inci 
dentally for themselves 

I like to think of the distance which 
this new force of teaching can pen 
trate into the hinterland, that it is ob 
livious to color line or age in its audi 
ence. Only when we teachers become 
fully aware of, and respectful toward, 
this growing educational giant, will we 
be able to use its power to the full, and 
will we have the right to say that we 


ire teaching effectively today.e 
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the history of aviation in a new history-making television program 


.. November 11... Armistice Day ... Prudential 
will present on its YOU ARE THERE CBS-TV show the first of 


Sunday. 


a series of dramatic and authentic programs showing the 
development of aviation from the earliest days of flight up 
to the present supersonic jet age 

Produced by cps Public Affairs in cooperation with the 
U.S. Air Force, this six-month series of 26 programs will 
be narrated by Walter Cronkite, Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Winston Churchill, General Doolittle and other famous 
personalities, 

The Teaching Aids, which have been providing some 
10,000 schools with accurate supplementary information, 
suggested collateral reading, etc., on YOU ARE THERE shows, 
will be continued. If you are not now receiving these in 


valuable Aids, fill out and mail the coupon. We will be 


glad to send them to you free 








Please put me on your mailing list to receive your 


Televi in Teac hing Aids 

NAME aia 
SCHool 
STREET 


CITY . : - = STATI 


o* 


10 THOs 
often! © 


The 


Prudential 


insurance Company of America 


P.O. BOX 36, NEWARK 1, N. J 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC TELLS ABOUT 
3 Steps to 
College Admission 


(See pp. 22, 23 in Practical English, Senior 
Scholastic, and World Week; pp. 16, 17 in 
Jumor Scholastic.) 


Aims 


lo emphasize the difficulties of get- 
ling into today’s crowded colleges and 
to he Ip ible young people to matricu 
late by encouraging them to plan their 
future educations early, to take “solid” 
subject matter in high school, and to 
earn above-average grades 


Procedure 


Discuss “3 Steps to College Admis- 
ion, using the “Guide Questions” be 
low. Use “Things to Do” for special 
issignments or a class program 


Guide Questions 


What are the two chief reasons why 
one intelligent students are not ac- 
cepted by colleges? Why is it impor 
tant for a student planning an educa- 
tion beyond high school to learn how 
to study effectively and efficiently? 
What qualities make for a good SC hool 
ind community citizen? Why should 
college-bound young people have these 
qualities? What is the best way to be 
come proficient in any skill? Why is it 
important to plan carefully what courses 
youll take in high school? Discuss: “All 
education does not come from reading 
What are the 
uubjects? Why should future techni 
clans have a liberal education in Eng 


or cliscussion “solid” 


lish, history, and foreign languages? 
Why should liberal arts students study 
math and science? Why is the study of 
Knglish a “must” for future technicians? 
How does a study of math and science 
help everyone to understand our new 
clentific 


*) 


“frontiers” 


Things to Do 


| Investigate at least three colleges 
or other schools to decide which one 
you might like to go to after high 
school. Read college catalogues; inter 
view people who have studied at these 
places; if possible, visit the schools 

2. Make «a careful study of the 
courses you plan to take in high school 
Will these courses adequately prepare 
vou for the colleges you're interested in? 

3. For one week keep track of the 
time it takes to prepare your lessons 
for each class. Then make a= study 
schedule which will provide adequate 
time for your study, Ask students who 
receive top grades for tips on how to 
study more efficiently. Discuss these in 


class 


ADVERTISEMENT) 








How to Win Friends, Influence R eaders 


| ARELY do teachers receive cita- 

tions for work above and beyond 
the cal] of duty. But it happened last 
May to an English teacher in a New 
York Junior High principal 
thought so much of her Book Bazaar 
sponsorship that he wrote an official 


W hose 


letter of commendation. 

“I do not know of any single project 
that has returned so many educational 
dividends. The response of the 
students, the response of your col- 
leagues, the response of the parents, 
the number of books sold—in short, the 
unqualified success of the project, as 
measured by results, must hold great 
satisfaction.” 

This year Scholastic Teacher is again 
urging alert teachers everywhere to 
sponsor Book Bazaars in their schools 
This unique project yields rich rewards 
because it focuses community atten 
tion on reading and good books. As 
an aid to classroom reading and school 
fund raising, Book Bazaars have won 
wide praise. 

Scholastic Teacher has prepared a 
new packet of Book Bazaar materials 
which includes a 36-page how-to do-it 
manual “Bigger and Better Book Ba 
zaars.” You'll find every detail of Book 
Bazaar planning and organization cov- 
ered in the manual. You, as a teacher 
or librarian, are simply the coordinator 
who supervises the Bazaar. The manual 
does the rest by telling you how to 
arrange displays, where to get books, 
how to plan entertainment, in short 
how to handle the entire affair. 

The important secret in Book Bazaar 


success is an early start. So begin plan- 
ning now by sending in the coupon 
below. It lists all available materials 
which make Book Bazaar management 
simple and successful 


National Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Please send me the Book Bozoar ma 
terials checked below. | enclose $ 


Packets of the complete Book Bazaar 
kit, including the manual “Bigger and 
Better Book Bazaars’ “ $1.50 

(You may order the following materials 
separately. The first three items are in 
the kit.) 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢ 


Copy of “Adventures in Reading” wall 
poster @ 50¢ 


Copy of “The 64-Book Questions,” TV 
assembly script @ 25¢ 


_Copy of radio-assembly script “When 
the Book Worm Turned” @ 25¢ 


Copy of radio-assembly script ‘Quiz 
Business’ @ 25¢ 


Copy of McCloskey Book Week Poster 
“Wonderful World of Books’ “ 25¢ 





Signed eee 

__ — 
———— - — 
Address - 


City Zone State 
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New Materials Ae 


GET INTO THE GAME—number 12 


in “Living Democracy Series.” This 64- 











page pamphlet presents a hypothetical 
letter exchange between an older 
brother in an Army hospital and a 
younger brother at home. Theme: our 
voting responsibilities; apathy toward 
politics breeds poor government. Avail- 
able for 60 cents from Civic Education 
Center, Tufts Univ., Medford 55, Mass. 
(Other pamphlets in series include: 
The Isms and You, Capitalism—Way of 
Freedom, Liberty and the Law.) 


EIGHT-COLOR WALL MAP OF U.S. 

Shows highways, railroads, national 
parks, mountains, drainage patterns, 
more than 8,000 place names. Prices 
range from $3.00 for paper map to 
$31.75 for framed mapboard with 
washable surface. Rand MeNally & Co., 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, I. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT~—economics 
is brought down to consumer's level in 
a series of “Money Management Book- 
lets” published by the Household Fi 
nance Corp., 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Titles include Your 
Budget, Your Food Dollar, Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar, Your Shopping Dollar (10 
cents each). 


SCHOOL PLANNING-—latest data on 
Children’s Body Measurements for Plan- 
ning and Equipping Schools, prepared 
by U.S. Office of Education, Write U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (50 cents). 


DROPOUTS—today, half of all U.S. 
students drop out of high school before 
graduation. How can we meet the drop- 
out problem? Suggestions are offered 
in Charles M. Allen’s Combating the 
Dropout Problem. Science Research As 
sociates, Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10. Illinois, (paper-bound, 
price $1.00) 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Japan (p. 8) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


Westernization of Japan proceeded 
rapidly after it was opened by Com- 
modore Perry in 1853. Japanese expan- 
sion culminated in World War IL dur 
ing which the Japanese controlled most 
of Asia. Final defeat in 1945 reduced 
re to four main islands on which 
ier present population of 90 million is 
crowded 

Although Russia entered World War 
II during the final days, she made sub 
stantial territorial gains. The Russians 
have not yet concluded a peace treaty 
with Japan. Our peace treaty with Ja- 
pan was signed in 1951. An agreement 
permits us to keep troops and military 
bases in Japan until the Japanese have 
forces strong enough to defend them 
selves. Our economic aid to Japan has 
been motivated in part, at least, by the 
desire to help Japan resist Communist 
penetration 

Although industry in Japan has re- 
vived, increased wage costs and out 
dated machinery have prevented Japan 
from under-cutting world prices to the 
extent that prevailed before World War 
II. Japan, however, must export or die 
since much of her raw materials and 
considerable food must be imported 
and paid for with foreign exchange 

Economic and political reforms in 
Japan have moved Japan along the 
democratic roadway, but a shaky econ 
omy can threaten the democratic base 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand Japan’s 


current problems and to consider Ja 
pan’s relationship with East and West. 


Assignment 


1. Study the map of Japan on page 
9. How does the map help to explain 
Japan's strategic position in the Pacific? 
9 Dx scribe Japan tocay 


ence to (a 


with refer 
population; (b) territory 
(c) organization of government (cd) 
relations with Russia 

3. How has the [ S attempted to 
iid Japan since the end of World War 
Il? 


4. Japan must export or die. Explain. 


Motivation 


Eleven years ago Japan was our 
hated enemy 
pan as an ally. How has this full turn 
of the historical wheel come about? 


Today, we look upon Ja- 


Pivotal Questions 


1. President Eisenhower has said 
that if Japan should fall to the Com- 
munists, the Pacific would become “a 
Communist lake.” Use Scholastic Maga 
zines News Map of the World (or 
another world map or map of Asia) to 
help explain what the President meant 

2. Although 48 nations, including 
the United States, have concluded 
peace treaties with Japan, Russia has 
not. Account for this relationship be 
tween Russia and Japan 

3. What evidence is there that West 
ern democracy has influenced Japan? 

4. If you were the Japanese prime 
minister, which of Japan’s problems 
would you want to solve first? Why? 

5. The expression “export or die” 
has been applied not only to England 
but to Japan. How accurate is this 
expression in describing Japan's eco 
nomic Circumstances? 


Summary 


What difference does it make to us 
if Japan is successful in meeting her 
problems? 


Public Opinion Polls (p. 11) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Public opinion pollsters have been 
trying to improve the accuracy of their 
sampling since the Literary Digest 
fiasco in 1936 (Landon vs. Roosevelt) 
and the prediction of a Dewey victory 
in 1948. “Scale models” of the U.S 
population are now the basis for “quota 
sampling.” 

Apart from poll taking in election 
years, pollsters seek also to determine 
“ratings of radio-T\ 


listener shows 


and conduct polls on various other 
aspects of American life 
Aim 

lo help students understand what i 
meant by “sampling” in public opinion 
polls antl to consider the values of poll 
taking 


Discussion Questions 


1. How many of you have ever been 
questioned by a poll taker? (show of 
hands) What are some of the questions 
on which people are polled? 

2. Some critics of public 


polls propose that they be abolished 


Ooplnon 


during election years. How do you feel 
about such a proposal? 

3. In what ways have pollsters tried 
to make their polls more accurate? 

4. Why do some businessmen em 
ploy pollsters in connection with mai 
keting? 

5. If you were a radio or TV per 
former, why would you be part ularls 
interested in opinion polls? 


Things to Do 


Have the class decide upon an ap 
propriate question on whi h the stuck nt 
body might be polled. Study the que 
tions asked in the Institute of Student 
Opinions polls, e.g., Ballot No. 26 
Sept. 13 issue 


Supreme Court and States’ 
Rights (p. 5) 

American History, Problems of 
Democracy 


American 


S. Su 


preme Court have placed limitations on 


Recent decisions of the | 


states’ rights in passing legislation deal 


ing with espionage and subversion 





a student can read a Western easily 
with the vocabulary mt Our Son ial 


tudents to understand histors 


studies.—H.L.H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we helping our students to build a social studies vor ahulary? Because 
it doe 
studies textbooks. We can help our 
geograph 
sciences b pausing to consider with them the new terms the ire meeting 


in their texts and through mass media 


“colonialism,” “nationalism,” “boycott,” “collective bargaining ind a host 
of others commonly used in the social science but many of our student 
are strangers in the house 

The terms, of course, should be considered as they are met in class di 


cussions and assignments. A glossary of social studies terms is also included 
in our U.S. and World Affairs Annual, which is part of the October 18 issue 
The old idea of a social studies vocabulary as part of a notebook might 


well be revived as one approach to improvement of reading in the social 


; not follow that he is at home 


economics, and other ocial 


We may be at home with terms like 
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where Federal law enters the area. The 
Court has also held to be unconstitu- 
tional law segregation in 
vho believe that 


requiring 
Sone 
being infringed upon 


public sé hool 
tutes 
by the 


Cision 


right ire 
Court have proposed that de 


iffecting states rights be con 


idered by a joint committee of the 


nine Supreme Court Justices and an 


equal number of Senators. Arguments 
ivaimnst this 


veek 


for ind proposal are 


eighed in thi Forum Topi 


Things to Do 


1. Kecent Court decisions 


Supreme 
on laws affecting espionage and segre 
gation can be collected and studied by 
tudents I he Readers Cuide to Peri 
odical Literature is a fertile source for 
on the subject 


magazine articles 


». The Supreme Court has been the 
book | Students 


may read those chapters which interest 


ubject of numerous 
them in an effort to learn something of 
the role the 
deve loprne nt of American Government 
Robert iH Jackson's 
Supreme Court in the American System 


Harvard 


Court has played in the 
See for example 


of Government University 


Pre 1956) 


Words That Shaped America 
(p. 13) 


American History 

This look into the back 
yround of Washington's Farewell Ad 
dress, in which he observed that “The 


weeh we 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 11, 1956 

Affairs Article: 


recent 


Argentina 
Argentina 


Foreign 
Survey of 
and an analysis of the problems faced 
in the wake 

National Affairs Article: Power—Sur 
needs 


events in 
of Peron’s overthrow 
America’s electric power 


and the arguments for 
development of 


vey of 
and resource 


and against public 


elec tric powe! 

Forum Topic of the Week: Speeding 
and Highway Safety—Should all states 
similar to the Connecticut 
any 


enact a law 


statute revoking the license of 


driver convicted of speeding? 


Special Issue . . . October 18 
U.S. and World Affairs Annual 





very idea of the power and the right of 
the people to establish government pre- 


supposes the duty of every individual 


to obey the established government.” 


Things to Do 


1. Students asked to 
the full text of Washington's Farewell 


may be read 
Address in one of the several collections 
History 
Commagers Documents of 


of documents in American 
(@.g B.S 
American History) 

2. Students 


three American History 


examine two or 


textbooks and 


may 


—— 
* 


News Sy at 


“I'm used to radio when | work problems, Mis 
Blake. If you'd sing one of the ten top tunes—” 


report on the degree of importance at- 
tached to the Farewell Address 


Battle Page (p. 14) 


Problems of American Democracy, Economics, 
American History 
On this week's 

Democrats 


Battle Page,” Repub 
offer 


viewpoints on the condition of Ameri 


licans and opposing 


can business during the past four years, 


Things to Do 


Businessmen in the community can 
be interviewed on differences raised in 


the “Battle Page 


Panama Canal Pilot (p. 4) 
Careers 

In our of the Week,” we 
meet Captain William C, Hearon, who 
pilots ships through the Panama Canal 


Interview 


Things to Do 


1. College-bound students may wish 
to consult a catalogue of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, Long Island, New York 

2. A socio-drama can be improvised 
Canal Suez 
Canal pilot who exchange experiences 


between a Panama and 


on difficulties connected with their jobs, 


Career Guidance (p. 22) 


Electric 
vocative message to youth on why it 


General] concludes its pro 


pays to succeed in high school if you 
want to be a success in college and in 
later business life. See lesson plan on 
p. 10-T in this issue. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 


I, Japan: A. a-2; b-1; c-4; d-3. B. a-3; 
b-1 2; d-2; e-4; f-1; g-3; h-1; i-4; j-4. 

II. Supreme Court: 1-F; 2-A; 3-A; 4-F. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4-T. 

IV. Map: 1-Sapporo; 2-west; 3-30 de- 
grees to 45 degrees north; 4-mountainous; 
5-peninsula; 6-Honshu; 7-north; 8-about 
400 miles; 9-about 600 miles; 10-2 hours 
for 600 miles) 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Or. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman + Dr. Jay Davis Conner, 
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Dr. Hebart M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D.C. + Mr. Eric N. Dennhard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Woco, Texes + Dr. John 
H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Baltimore Public Schools, Maryland «+ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Right Rev. Msgr 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, Under Secretary of U. S$. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare + DOr. Lloyd $. Michael, 
Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois * Or. Mark C. Wateneoen 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohie «+ Dr. 
Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of 
Edecotion, St. Poul, Minnesota. 
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the name to remember in 


FLUTES and PICCOLOS «- 


ARM § 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM B 
% 4 


MPAWNY 


“I'm calling 


ee Ria 


We're decorating the gym for 
the dance tonight, and we'll never 
finish in time if more people don’t 
How about round- 
gang! We 


need balloon b lowers, someone to 


give us a hand! 


ing up some of the 


hang the crepe paper and plenty 


of muscle men. 


When you've got a big extra- 
ourricular job to bé done, count 
on the telephone to get help in 


hurry. 


You'll increase your popularity, 
too, if you use it to make courte- 
ous, thoughtful gestures such as 
thanking gift, 


cheering a friend who is sick, or 


someone for a 


congratulating a classmate on an 


honor. 


It's smart to use the telephone 


and fun, too! 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
Schoo! Classrooms. Published Weekly 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Janama Canal 
Pilot 


Meet Captain William C. Hearon, who 
guides ships through the Panama Canal 


tw M.S. Kungsholm, enroute to New York on the last 
lap of its annual around-the-world cruise, slipped 
through the early morning mist toward Balboa and the 
Pacific entrance to the Panama Canal 

High up on the glass em losed bridge of the Kungsholm, 
| stood beside Captain William C, Hearon, veteran, 57 
ear-old pilot who was taking oul ship through the locks 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic 

Captain Hearon has complete charge of the movements 
t the Kungsholm while it is in canal waters. He is one of 
‘4 pilots—all captains in their own right—engaged in 
taking the ships of the world safely through the canal 
lor this responsible job senior canal pilots are paid 
ibout $13,000 a year. This is about the same salary received 
v Suez Canal pilots 


Job Done with Hand Signals 


Putting a vessel through a Panama Canal lock is a com 
plex mechanical operation Its starts simply enough with 
vO Panamanian seamen rowing out to meet us in a skiff 
0 toss tow lines aboard. Ashore, these lines are made fast 
o powerful electric towing locomatives, known as “mules.” 
they run on rails along the top of the lock walls. The 
nules never exceed a speed of two miles an hour, even 
vhen descending the steep roller-coaster-like inclines be 
veen lock levels. The “mules” control the ship entirely 
um Visual signals from the pilot hand waves in the day- 
time, by flashlight at night 

On the Kungsholm’s bridge, Captain Hearon raised his 
hands over his head and brought them down slowly in 
front to shoulder level. That's the signal to start towing 
Slowly we inched forward. Atop the lock wall the lock 
master gauged ow position with a practiced eye and re 
layed word to the control tower that we were reddy to 
tart our lift. Half a hundred feet above us, in a glass 
paneled room, an operator reached for a lever Deep 
in the lock walls, in huge subterranean tunnels machinery 
to open and close the 730-ton iron gates began to hum 

Alony the walls ona signal from ( aptain Hearon the 
mules” began to strain at their tow. We moved forward 


rawling into the first lock 


QUOTE OF THE WEEK yy 


There was never a field of wheat which did not have a 
good deal of straw and husk with it.—Henry Ward Beecher 








Captain Hearon crossed his arms on his chest, then 
threw them open at shoulder level. That's the signal to 
stop towing, 


Behind us, the ponderous gates swung closed. We were 
sitting in a 1,000-foot-long concrete, water-filled bathtub 
110 feet wide. Four high walls surrounded us. The sky 
could be seen only by looking upwards. Water surged into 
our bathtub with a rush. We were lifted inexorably with 
it as its level rose 

As we were being lifted, Capt. Hearon resumed his 
conversation, 

“Water to operate the canal’s locks,” he told us, “comes 
from three lakes, Miraflores, Madden and Gatun. A com 
plex system of dams controls the levels of these three 
lakes, assuring a never-failing source of water, even during 
the dry season. Gatun Lake provides the greatest stretch 
of water making up the Canal channel. It sits 85 feet 
above sea-level. The Canal’s locks, three sets at either end 
serve to lift vessels to this lake’s surface, or lower them 
back to sea-level.” 

Our passage through the Pedro Miguel locks, the cut 
across Gatun Lake, and then down the three steps of the 
Gatun locks to sea-level on the Atlantic side was un 
ventful) The passage took us eight hours—normal for 
the distance. 


Comes from Seafaring Family 


As we moved out of the last of the Gatun locks and 
downstream toward Limon Bay, Captain Hearon told us 
something of his own career 

“I come from a seafaring family,” he related. “My father 
was a ship's captain, too. After completing high school in 
Brooklyn, New York, where I was born, I served in the 
Marine Corps in World War I, then started going to sea 
as a seaman. By 1923 I had my master’s papers and was 
piloting sea-going tugs in New York Harbor 

“I came to the Canal in 1925, first as a pilot for one of 
the sea-going tugs in the dredging division. I switched to 
being a canal pilot in 1944 and hope to stay here—doing 
just what I'm doing now—until I reach my retirement age 
at 62.” 

Captain Hearon is married and lives in Balboa on the 
Pacific side of the Canal. His son is a senior at the Canal 


Zone High School 


JaMes WINCHESTER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





The Supreme Court... 


Does It Need ‘ 


a Helping Hand? 






A pro and con discussion: Should cases involving states’ rights 


be decided by the nine Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court sitting 


as a body with a special nine-man committee of the U. S$. Senate? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


This week the United States Supreme Court con- 
venes for a new judicial year (Or session ) 

The nation’s top court is convening at a time when 
citizens in many sections of the country are heatedly 


debating several recent decisions made by the Court 


decisions involving states’ right. In these cases the 


Court has held that Federal laws outrank state laws 
on the same subjecte 

For example, the Court ruled last year that certain 
state laws dealing with espionage or subversion were 
invalid because Federal laws cover both espionage and 
subversion. In another instance the Court ruled that 
state laws requiring segregation of the races in public 
schools were unconstitutional. This decision has 
aroused serious opposition in several states. In a few 
communities it has led to outbreaks of violence when 


authorities tried to enforce the Court's decision 


that many Americans 


There is a pressing need to refer isset or valid 


Against this background, the chief justices of the 
supreme courts of each of our 48 states met recently 
at Dallas, Texas. During their conference, some of the 
chief justices of these state courts charged that the 
Federal Supreme Court was “destroying a dual form 
of government that separated national and state 
powers. They said that each “partner in the duality’ 
should be “sovereign in its own field.” 

Out of this conference of chief justices of our state 
supreme courts have come a number of proposals to 
restrict the United States Supreme Court's jurisdiction 
in cases involving states’ rights. One proposal would 
set up a special nine-man committee of membérs of the 
U. S. Senate. This committee would deliberate with 
the nine Justices of the Supreme Court in any case 
involving states’ rights Each committee member would 
have an equal vote with each Justice 

Should such a proposal be enacted? Here are argu 


ments for and against 


YES! rights vs. Federal rights. They have ing the Constitutional rights of 
. interpreted the Constitution in a way states, at the same time recognizing 


ind bolstering the essential authority 


cannot accept as 
of the Supreme Court 


Adapted from Detrett Times 





states’ rights issues to a special body. 


Recent decisions by the U. S. Su 
preme Court on issues involving state 
rights have stirred up unprecedented 
controversies. They have led to civil 
strife in some communities 

rhis deplorable situation stands out 


in sharp contrast to one of the basic 


purposes of our court system. The 
late Supreme Court Justice Robert H 
Jackson summed up that purpose by 


iying the courts “keep the most funda 
mental equilibriums of our society.” 
loday’s Supreme Court is not meet 
ing that test on states’ rights issues 
Why? Because the present Justices 
of the Supreme Court have shown a 
bias in favor of the Federal Govern- 


ment in deciding 1st involving states’ 


The Constitution of — the United 
States specifically states, in the Tenth 
Amendment, that “the powers not dele 
gated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the State 
re spectivels or to the people 

Is it any wonder, then, that many 


people ure wrought up ovet recent 
Court decisions? After all, this nation 
was established a 1 federation of 
sovereign state And the Constitution 


goes out of its way specifically to af 
firm this fact Yet the rights of our 
states are being trampled by the high 
est court of the land 

The situation can only get worse 
unless something is done to remedy it 
now. We must find a means of preserv 


How can this be done? By re 
ferring cases involving states rights to 
i court made up jointly of the U.S 
Supreme Court and a special nine-man 


committee from the { S. Senate 


2. Historically, the U. $. Senate is the 
protector of states’ rights 


rhe | S. Senate | ind’ has been 
ire 1789, the champion ind pro 
tector of states right The ery na 
ture of the Senate itsell—with two 
Senator elected from each state—em 
hocic the principle of state ove 
engnty 


In treaty making, for example the 
Constitution requires that draft treatic 
be ratified by the Senate. Why? So 
that the individual state may also 
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“Hop Right Into Thesel’’—Should Supreme Court power be restricted? 


vive their approval The same ipplies 


ippomtments ind many 


he cle ral 


to Executive 


other phases of the Govern 
ments work 


Senate 


situation, 


Let's apply this role of the 
Court 


already has numerous com 


then, to the 
The Senate 
mittees which weigh vital issues of our 
international life A spe 


present 


national and 
clal committee could easily be set up 
with the 
on vital issues affecting states’ rights 
After all 
former lawyers and governors with dis 
legal backgrounds. Surely 
Senators would be of in 
iid to the 


to deliberate Supreme Court 


many of our Senators are 
tinguished 
nine such 
\ iluable 

deciding cases involving states 
They could 


legal background in addition to repre 


Supreme Court in 
rights 


bring to the Court their 


senting the states 


Dec banks made by sti h al joint 


group would win respect throughout 
nation. For these ce 


the entire ISs1ONS 


vould be made with due consideration 


for the rights of our individual states 


3. Such a plan is in line with the spirit 
of the Constitution 


well 
“The 
Ped 


denies, and the Fecera 


The present controversy LS 
ummed up in this observation 
tates claim authority which the 
eral judiciary 
which the 
to be 


umpire to 


jucliciars CACTCISES powers 


states do not acknowl clue leqgiti 
rate There is no decide 


between them 


That statement was made in 1821- 
by Senator Johnson of Kentucky. Even 
men fore- 
conflict which is 
Whom did Senator 
Johnson propose as the “umpire”? He 
S. Senate! His ad- 
vice still makes sense 136 years later. 

So does this view of Thomas Jef- 
The germ of . 
our Federal Government is in the con 
stitution of the Supreme Court. [It] 
skulks from public 
opinion working like gravity by 
gaining a little today 
and advancing 


that far back in our history 
iW the area of 


plaguing us today 


proposed the U. 


ferson dissolution of 


responsibility to 


night and by day 
little 
its noiseless step like a thief over the 
field of jurisdiction, until all shall be 
To this I am 
because, when all govern 
shall be drawn to Washing- 
ton as the center of all power, it will 


and a tomorrow 


usurped from the states 
opposed 


ment 


render powerless the checks prov ided 
of one [branch of the] government on 
the other,” 

Jefferson's la point is a vital one, 
voing straight to the heart of the 
present controversy: Two branches of 


our Government (the Legislative and 
Executive branches) are responsible di- 
rectly to the people. The third branch 
(the Judiciary) is not. Its Justices have 
independent and undisputed authority 

for life. 

This runs contrary to the whole 
spirit of the Constitution—government 


f the people, by the people, and for 


the people. Therefore, it is only fitting 
and logical that we provide a long 
overdue Senatorial check on certain 
actions of the Supreme Court. 

The Senate, being an elected body 
and responsible to the people of the 
states directly, is the ideal choice. 

This proposal would advance the 
essential spirit of the Constitution it 
self—the Constitution which the Su 
preme Court is set up to protect. 


1. The Senate is a legislative body and 
should not mix in judicial matters. 


The Constitution divides our Gov 
ernment into three separate and dis 
tinct branches: Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial. The Supreme Court and 
the Senate belong to different branches 
set up to « heck and balance each other 
They should not be mixed. To do so 
violates a fundamental concept of our 
entire form of government. 

Many Senators are not qualified to 
sit as judges, Many of them entered 
the Senate from fields far removed 
from the judiciary, They lack both the 
background and training necessary for 
the job. Justices of the Supreme Court 
devote their entire professional life to 
the Court they. have 
pointed. They live, eat, and sleep “the 
minute 


once been ap 


law.” They know its most 
workings inside out. They acquire a 
highly specialized skill in interpreting ‘ 
our laws. 

Senators 
match this skill. Senators have impo: 
tant legislative duties to which they 
must attend They would 
not be able to give enough time or 


the proper amount of careful study to 


cannot be expected to 


every day 


(Court issues. 
if Sen 


“joint 


Under these circumstances 
appointed to a 


inevitably 


ators were 
court,” the 


weaken our entire judigial system. 


result would 


2. The proposal would destroy the role 
of the Court as “above politics.” 


Our Founding Fathers, in establish 
ing the U. S. Supreme Court, called for 
the appointment of Justices for life 
They had a good reason: so that the 
Justices would not be subject to the 
pressures of polities.. They 
wanted to put the Court above politics 
They wanted a Supreme Court Justice 


everyday 


once appointed, to decide cases on 


their merits—not on political expedi 
eney 

A “joint court” would not enjoy that 
freedom. It would be subject to all 
the political pressures of the Senate 
itself. Some of the Senators named to 
the nine-man committee would judge 
cases with one eye on the issues and 


the other eve on the next election 
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There have been countless occasions 
in the past when the Senate has actu 
ally impeded the Federal judic iary tor 
political reasons. The Senate, for ex 
held up 
nominations for prolonged periods. In 
1930, a Republican-controlled Senate 
blox ked 
ment of a Southern Democratic judge 
John J. Parker 
More 


President 


imple, has Supreme Court 


President Hoover's appoint 
solely for political rea 
1954 three ot 


appointments 


sons recently in 
k ise nhowe rs 
of Federal judges in the Pennsylvania 


held up 
Senators 


area were because Pennsyl 


vanias two wanted other 
men named to the posts 

Chis sort of political interference is 
bad enough when it applies only to 
judicial nominations. It would be dis 
istrous, however, if applied to actual 
judicial dec SIONS 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court is 
already responsible to the Senate in 
All appointments to the 


Court must be confirmed by the Senate 


many ways 
The Senate can impeach Justices. The 
Senate must approve money for paying 
the Justices’ salaries, housing, and staff 
t pe mses 
Actually 


the power of the Court is unnecessary. 


establishing a check on 
The Supreme Court has no power to 


enforce its own decisions. Its judg 


ments are handed over to the Execu 
tive Department for enforcement. It is 


thus up to the President whether or 


od 


Spee 





? 
Adapted from carteon by Burek tn Chicage Bun Times 


not Court decisions are enforced. And 
the President is directly responsible to 


the people—and elected by them 


3. The Supreme Court has worked well 
for 167 years. Let it alone 


Just because some recent Supreme 
Court decisions are unpopular in cer 
tain sections ol the nation is no reason 
to tear asunder a judicial system which 
has, by and large, worked well through 
out our history 

The Supreme Court has weathered 
other periods when its de¢isions were 
unpopular Some of our most popular 


Presidents—Jetterson, Jackson, Lincoln 


Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin 
toosevelt—have had vigorous battles 
with the Court. Some of these Presi 
dents even tried to reorganize ‘he 


In the end 


remained intact 


Court along politic il lines 
the Court’s authority 
It remained so because the people it 
America that there can be 


only one final authority on the’ Consti 


recognize 


tution and the law 
\ Supreme Court decision made to 
reversed by the 


day can always be 


Court tomorrow. New cases sometimes 
bring to light new aspects of an issue 
and with it new interpretations by the 
Judges 
Then, too, accidents or 


Court change their minds 
death or re 
tirement may at any time bring a com 
pletely new complexion to the Court. 


Some of the Court's judgments on 


a 
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“Only Justice Is Supposed to Be Blind!’’—Would curbs cripple Court? 








| say discuss every topic openly 
There can be no safety for these 
states without free tongues 
and ears willing to hear the 
tongues.” 


Walt Whitman, 1882 











labor ind social legislation in the 
early part of this century have been 
ibandoned — by later judges Then 
too, the Constitution can always be 
mended—leaving the Court no alterna 
tive in interpretation. A Court ce 
cision invalidating the income tax, for 
example, was overruled by enactment 
of the Sixteenth Amendment 


Adding nine more men to the Court 


to hear certain cases is not going to 


guarantee a fairer hearing to any of 


these Nine 


reflect the same bias as the 


cases idditional men can 
original 
nine. An individual Senator can be 
a strong Federal Government 
a Justice can. In fact 
Burton and Min 


Senators 


lieve in 
yust as easily as 
two recent Justices 
ton—were formerly 

Similarly, a Justice can be just as 


strong a “states’ rights” man as any 
Senator 


dent who appoints a 


rhat factor is up to the Presi 
Justice and the 
Senate which confirms him 

If some of us want to modify, or 


change, or even strengthen certain 
( ourt dec sions, we should do it within 
the framework of the 
itself, We 


with the system the Founding Fathers 


present Court 


system should not tamper 


in their wisdom gave us 


We would do well to let these words 
of the late Justice Robert H. Jackson 
guide us: “The ultimate function of 


the Supreme Court is nothing less than 
arbitration of ever-present rival forces 
or trends in ow society Struggles 
Europe call out 


America call 


It is cer 


over powel! that in 


regiments of troops, in 
out battalions of lawyers 


tainly easier, and perhaps wiser, to 
let the Justices work out a corrected 
than to 


as adoption 


pattern of judicial restraint 
split our society as deeply 
formula for judicial 


of any limiting 


power would be likely to do.” 


Ask Yourself ... 


1. If you think the Supreme Court 
should be restricted in handling cases 
involving states’ rights but do not favor 





the proposal outlined in the Forum 
would you favor the following 
5S. Supreme 


rights 


Topic 
proposal instead: Should | 
Court decisions affecting states 
be subject to approval by a three 
fourths vote of all the states? 

2. Would you favor having Supreme 


Court decisions involving states’ rights 


reviewed by the entire Senate? 





JAPAN 


Problem Child 
of the Far East 


Japan must export or die. Will she turn to Red 


China and Russia to find markets for her goods? 


ge ape years ago you were prob 
4 ably learning to read. Had you 
pelled out the 
on August 14 


found out that 


newspaper headlines 
1945, you would have 
Japan, beaten to her 
knees. had that day surrendered to the 
{ S 

Japans defeat brought to an end 
World War Il. The U. S. had been 


Japanese 


and our allies 


drawn into the war by a 
neak attack on Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 
on December 7, 1941—an attack which 
ink many of our most powerful war 
hips 

The “knock-out 
atom bombing ot two 
Hiro 


planes 


pum h that crushed 
Japan was the 
key Japanese industrial cities 
hima and Nagasaki—by U. S 

Only six days before Japan surrendered 
he Soviet Union entered the war on 


Allies. But that did not 


the side of the 
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Japan's population is soaring, but she 
cannot grow enough food for her needs 





prevent the Russians from “cashing in 
on the spoils of war. 

Soviet troops seized South Sakhalin 
(see map) and the long chain of Kurile 
Islands. (Tsarist Russia had lost these 
result of the 

1905.) Red 


army forces captured and held prisoner 


islands to Japan as a 


Russo-Japanese War of 


tens of thousands of Japanese soldiers 
and civilians. Many captives were put 


to work as slave laborers in Siberia 


Still “at War’ with Reds 


U.S. forces occupied Japan for more 
than six years after the end of World 
War II. In September, 1951, the U. S 
and 48 other nations signed a Peace 
lreaty with Japan. The treaty restored 
Japan's independence. But the Soviet 
Union refused to sign this pact. Thus 
she remained “technically” at war with 
Japan 

Last year, the Japanese government 
decided to push for an agreement with 
state of war.” 
But the Soviet Union—despite all its 


the Russians ending the 


talk of “peaceful coexistence” and the 


need for friendly relations between 


nations”’—seemed to be in no hurry to 
conclude a peace treaty 

For Japan there were four main 
points at issue 

1. Japan would like fishing rights in 
the Soviet-controlled waters of the 
north Pacific. Ten per cent of Japan's 
fish supply normally is taken from these 
waters. Fish are important to Japan's 


table rhe 


eats seven times as much fish as does 


dinner average Japanese 


the average American 

2. Japan would like Soviet support 
to the United Nations, 
The Russians have repeatedly blocked 
Japan's admittance with their veto. 


for admittance 


3. Japan would like the release of 
her war prisoners held by the Russians. 
(There are 1,200 by 
11.000 by Japanese. ) 

4. Japan would like to get back two 
Russian-occupied islands just off the 


Russian count, 


coast of northern Japan. These two 





Wide World phote 
Only 15 per cent of Japan's soil is arable. 
Many farms are irrigated by hand. 


Etorufu and Kunashiri — are 
Japan’s fishing industry. 
The Japanese say the Russians have 


islands 
needed by 


only one reason to keep the islands- 
jumping-off attack 
against Japan in case of war. 

lreaty negotiations have been stalled 
during the past months. The Soviet 
Union is willing to go along on the 
first three points at issue. But she has 
turned thumbs down on giving up the 
islands. And the Japanese have thus 
far refused to surrender their claim 


as a place for 


As we went to press, no settlement 
had been reached 
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To make up for lack of meat, Japanese 
eat seven times more fish than we deo. 
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The U. S. has strongly backed Japan 
in her negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. Our country has a huge stake 
in Japan’s future. The U. S. State De- 
partment has given three key reasons 
why Japan is important to the Free 
World: 

(1) Japan's strategic position as an 
off-shore island defense chain; (2) its 
potential military strength; (3) its po- 
tential industrial strength 


Uncle Sam Opens Japan 


The U. S. has played an important 
role in shaping modern Japan. In 1853 
Commodore Matthew Perry of the 
U. S. Navy steamed into Tokyo Bay 
with a squadron of warships. Perry’s 
orders were to “open up” the tightly 
sealed gates of Japan to trade with the 
U. S. Perry's mission was successful. 
Commercial agreements with other 
Western nations followed soon after. 
A wind of Western ideas blew through 
Japan. 

Though holding tight to their Orien- 
tal culture, the Japanese took to 
Western industrialization as a dutk 
takes to water. Starting from scratch, 
Japan built itself into the most power 
ful nation in the Far East. 

Educational reforms were pushed 
it a break-neck pace until almost every 
Japanese could read and write. Eng- 
lish was taught as the “second Jan- 
guage” in high school. Railway and 
road networks were built. Products of 
Japanese industry—many of them ex 


cellent copies of Western manufacture 
—flooded the markets of the world. 

Lacking the raw materials needed 
for their factories, the Japanese turned 
their eyes abroad. First they estab 
lished a modern, Western-type army 
and navy. Then, flexing their military 
muscles, the Japanese marched down 
the road to empire. A year after the 
Japapese sneak attack on Pearl Harbor 
Japan's flag flew over 4,000,000 square 
miles of territory and more than 400, 
000,000 people. Japan’s empire in- 
cluded the Philippines, Manchuria, 
much of China, Korea, Formosa, Indo 
China, Malaya, Indonesia, and many 
of the smaller islands of the western 
Pacific. 

With Japan’s defeat in 1945, her 
huge empire collapsed. An American 
general, Douglas MacArthur, entered 
Tokyo with U. S. occupation troops 
His job was to be a far different one 
however, from that of Commodore 
Perry. 


“New Japan” Rises 


Japan’s defeat in World War IL had 
stripped her of all the territory she 
had won by conquest 
people were now confined to their four 


The Japanese 


main islands. Japan also lost most of 
her sources of raw materials and her 
markets, 40 per cent of her factories, 
mines, and railways, and most of her 
merchant shipping 

The U. S. realized that she could 
not leave Japan a shattered nation 
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without hope. That might make the 
country a fertile field for Communist 
propaganda, During the six years of 
occupation, our Government spent 
more than $2,500,000,000 on eco 
nomic aid to Japan. We strove to help 
erect a new Japan, where political, 
economic, and social democracy would 
flourish. Major reforms were put im 
force by the MacArthur regime. These 
were written into the new Japanese 
constitution adopted in 1947. Among 
the refurms were these: 

> Japan was to be totally disarmed 
and demilitarized. The new constitu 
tion renounced war and banned the 
building of a Japanese army and navy 
> The emperor was to become only a 
symbol of national unity. He was to 
have no political power of his own 
He was no longer to be considered a 
“living god” by his people 

> Japan's wealth was no longer to be 
concentrated in a handful of “family 
trusts.” These trusts were now broken 
up. Free labor unions were encouraged 
to fight for better living conditions for 
Japan's downtrodden workers. Sweep 
ing land reforms gave millions of 
tenant farmers land of their own. Only 
three out of ten farmers had owned 
the land they tilled. (Today, nine out 
of ten farmers have at least a tiny 
plot which belongs to them.) 

> The Japanese were to be given the 
right to think—and vote—for them 
selves. Women were given the right to 
the ballot. The new Japanese parlia 
ment became directly responsible to 
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Four Japanese home islands are about size of Montana, but they are crowded with 90,000,000 people, must import food 
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Ichiro Hateyama 


Ichiro Hatoyama (his name means 
“First Born Pigeon Mountain”) had 
one burning ambition during most 
of his adult life 

But Hatoyama was a 


to govern Japan 
partly 
paraly zed old man before he could 
realize his ambition. He was more 
than 70 when he became premier 
family background 
promised well for his political fu 


Hatoyama’s 


ture. His father, a wealthy man 
with a diploma from Yale University, 
politician. His 
mother was a highly cultured per 
son. She founded one of Japan's 


was a successful 


first universities for women 

Soon after receiving his law de- 
gree in Japan, Hatoyama went into 
> Japanese politics. He rose rapidly 
However, the generals and admirals 
who ruled Japan in the 1930's did 
not trust him. Hatoyama was a 
Christian, in an overwhelmingly 
non-Christian country. He wore well- 
cut Western clothes in a country 
where flowing robes were tradition 
al. He had traveled widely. Most 
of the generals and admirals had 
never visited the West. When war 
broke out between Japan and the 
U.S. in 1941, Hatoyama retired to 
a mountain village 

After the war, Hatoyama returned 
+ to the political arena. He founded 
Liberal _ party, 
whose simple slogan was “Defend 


the conservative 
the Emperor; defeat the Commu 
nists.” His party swept to victory in 
the 1946 nation-wide elections 

As he was about to be named 
purged 


premier Hatoyama was 
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Polished Politician 





Japan’s 


from political life by General Doug 
las MacArthur. The reason: The 
Japanese leader was accused of hav- 
ing praised Hitler and Mussolini in 
the past and having “constantly sup- 
ported” Japanese aggression. Hato- 
yama denied both accusations. But 
another Liberal party leader, Shi 
geru Yoshida, took the premier’s job 
instead, 

In 1951, Hatoyama was “de 
purged.” When Yoshida refused to 
give up the premiership, resourceful 
Hatoyama formed a new rival party, 
the Democrats. By clever political 
maneuvering he managed to bring 
ubout the defeat of Yoshida. In 
1954, Hatoyama became premier 
of Japan 

rhe first Japanese politician to 
campaign by radio and _ television, 
deep-voiced Hatoyama received 
more votes in the 1955 national 
elections than any other man in the 
history of his country. His mild 
mannered, friendly air and his plain 
speaking have helped make him the 
“most popular politician in postwar 
Japan.” Under his regime, the con- 
servatives were reunited as the 
Liberal-Democratic party. 

Hatoyama proclaims: “Coopera 
tion with the United States is the 
basic policy of the Japanese gov 
ernment.” 

The 74-year-old premier of Japan 
now is being urged to give up his 
is ailing. But Ichiro 
Hatoyama is in no hurry to step 
down from. the office he achieved 
only after a lifetime of struggle 


job, for he 








ill the people for the first time—not 
merely to the emperor and his advisers. 
Freedom of speech, press, and religion 
ill were guaranteed. 

In 1951, Uncle Sam felt that his 
‘pupil” was ready to chart her own 
course—as a democratic member of the 
family of nations. However, as a mem- 
ber of the family of nations, Japan 


had “the inherent right to self de 
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tense.” The San Francisco treaty, there 
fore, gave the Japanese the right to 
rearm. This about-face of policy toward 
a former enemy was dictated by the 
threat of Communist aggression. 

An agreement between Japan and 
the U. S. was signed at the same 
time as the peace treaty. The agree- 
ment permits the U. S. to keep troops 
and bases in Japan until the Japa- 


nese have forces to defend themselves. 

This security pact was reinforced 
by a Japanese-U, S. mutual defense 
treaty signed in March, 1954. Under 
the terms of this second pact, the U. S. 
gives Japan military and economic aid 
totaling about $100,000,000 a year. 
We help to train the new Japanese air, 
ground, and sea defense forces of 
160,000 men. We also provide Japan 
with planes, tanks, and guns. 

Japan is not too enthusiastic about 
rearming. Many Japanese have become 
pacifists. But the Japanese government 
has pointed out that only by building 
strong forces for defense can Japan 
be assured of the departure of Ameri- 
can troops. After 11 years of seeing 
American uniforms on Tokyo streets 
there is a strong “Yankee Go Home” 
feeling in the country. 


Two-Party System 


During the past year, for the first 
time in Japanese history, a stable two- 
party political system has come into 
being. 

On the right is the conservative 
Liberal-Democratic party holding down 
almost two thirds of the parliament 
seats, Aging Premier Ichiro Hatoyama 
(see World Personality) is the head of 
this pro-American party. 

On the left of Japan’s political stage 
is the Socialist party. It aims to “(1) 
change the present capitalistic struc- 
ture of the country into a socialistic 
form through democratic and peaceful 
methods and (2) recover complete 
independence [that is, to steer an inter- 
mediate course between East and West] 
for Japan.” 

There are occasional outbursts of 
political bitterness between the Right 
and Left in Japan. But it is the “perma- 
nent” economic crisis which worries 
most observers of events in Japan. For 
with her empire gone, Japan sees 
clearly chalked on her economic black- 
board: Too many people; too little 
space; not enough raw materials. 


Needed: More Food 


Japan is about the size of Montana. 
But with a population of 90,000,000, 
she has 150 times as many people as 
that state. What's more, Japan's popu- 
lation is zooming at a rapid rate. It is 
increasing by about 1,000,000 each 
year. The experts are predicting more 
than 100,000,000 people by 1968. As 
the Japanese put it in their polite way, 
“There are 40,000,000 more people in 
Japan than is convenient.” 

To make matters worse, Japan can 
not grow enough food for her needs. 
Almost half of the Japanese have to 
scrape their living from the soil. But 
only 15 per cent of the land in this 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Bruce Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


“Got My Own System!” 


INDING out what Tom, Dick, and 

Harriet think—how you and we 
and the family next door feel about 
shoes or ships or sealing wax or cab- 
bages or candidates—has become big 
business, But it isn’t a business that was 
born yesterday 

The first Presidential election poll 
was taken in 1824. In that year the 
Harrisburg Pennsylvanian made news- 
paper history by sending out reporters 
to poll the citizens of Wilmington, Del. 
Their assignment: to find out which 
of four Presidential candidates was 
most popular. Newspapers used this 
kind of local survey—usually called a 
straw vote poll or mass survey—for 
many years thereafter. 

The system of straw vote polls col 
lapsed like a straw man, however, in 
1936. In that year the Literary Digest, 
a weekly magazine that had been tak 
ing election polls for 20 years, made a 
prediction that backfired. 

For two decades the Literary Digest 
had mailed questionnaires to millions 
of Americans. Its predictions, based on 
the filled-out and returned question 
naires, were usually fairly accurate. In 
1936, however, it mailed out 10,000 
000 mock-ballots, received 2,700,000 
replies and confidently predicted that 
Republican candidate Alfred Landon 
would unseat President Franklin D 
Roosevelt. As it turned out, Roosevelt 
carried every state except Maine and 
Vermont. The Literary Digest became 
the butt of jokes from coast to coast 


Rise of Scientific Survey 
But a new kind of poll had appeared 
in 1935. This was the so-called “scien- 
tific” survey. Using the same method- 


but working separately-Elmo Roper 
and George Gallup correctly forecast 
the 1936 Roosevelt landslide. They 
pointed out that the Literary Digest 
had failed to query a true cross-section 
of the American people. Its question 
naires had been mailed only to persons 
listed as telephone and automobile own 
ers. And the ballots were returned 
chiefly by families with higher incomes 
Thus the Literary Digest poll sampled 
only families in the upper income 
brackets. 

The scientific pollsters built a “scale 
model” of the U.S. population, Using 
census reports and local records, they 
worked out population ratios based on 
age, occupation, sex, income, education, 
etc. With these ratios, they constructed 
a miniature U.S.A. out of 2,000 people 
The result: by sending out interviewers 
to question 2,000 people, the scientific 
pollster could estimate the likes and 
dislikes of the whole of America. This 
is called the “quota-sampling” system 
It “enlarges” a small group in the same 
fashion that a bit of movie film is “en 
larged” and projected to cover a huge 
screen, 

For many years the quota-sampling 
system worked well. But many poll 
sters began to grow over-confident, The 
result was a wrong prediction in 1948 
rhe pollsters mistakenly predicted th 
defeat of President Harry Truman by 
Governor Thomas Dewey. When Mr 
Truman won the election by 2,000,000 
popular votes, pollsters once again be 
came the laughing-stock of the nation 

Pollsters tore apart their techniques 
to find out what had gone wrong. They 
learned that they had stopped polling 
too early in the 1948 campaign. They 
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Public Opinion Polls 


— Science or Guesswork? 


How Public Opinion Polls Work 
And What They Do 


had assumed that election campaigns 
had little influence on voters. They had 
felt—wrongly—that voters with a fa 
vorite candidate at the beginning of the 
campaign would still be rooting for him 
at the end 

But one out of seven voters was “un 
decided” that year! And on Election 
Day, the “undecided” made up their 
minds to vote for Truman in an unex 
pected 3 to 1 ratio 

In the 1952 election most pollsters 
continued operations up to the last 
moment. They attribute their 1952 suc 
cess to this change in method 


Cutting Error Percentage 


The percentage of error in a poll is 
very small. But pollsters constantly try 
to whittle down this percentage. Right 
now, they are trying to modify thei: 
quota-sampling still further. They be 
lieve that most of the figures they must 
take from census re ports and local ree 
ords are unreliable Many people over 
state their earnings, in order to place 
themselves on a higher social and eco 
nome len L ] Pollsters are also conceriv d 
vith the fact that interviewers (who are 
usually women) generally knock only 
on the doors of the nicest looking 
nNouses 

Pollsters now plan to use the mathe 
natical laws of probability instead of 
ensus figures and local records, This 

how the law vorks Suppo ‘ there 
ire two large bowls on a table. One is 
filled with a mixture of marbles—100 
red marbles and 100 blue marbles. The 
ther is empty. Then, one by one, you 
pick 100 marbles out of the bow! blind 
folded, placing them in the empty bowl 
You would find chances good that of 
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the marbles you selected one by one, 
would be red and 
Thus, by ex 
umining the marbles you have picked 


ibout 50 per cent 


ibout 50 per cent blu 


you can predict how many marbles of 
each color remain in the first bow] 
Pollsters are now trying to idapt this 
They di 
Midwest 
ern, Southern, and Western areas. Peo 


technique to their system 


vide the nation into Eastern 


ple in each of these geographical areas 
(like the different] 
have a set of general attitudes peculia 
only to that area, The 


colored marbles 
pollsters then 
pick a certain number of cities, towns 
and townships in irea. If they 
pick 10 cities. 9 town md & 


ships in the East, they 


eu h 
town 
pich the same 
Midwest, South 


| compli ited mathe 


number in the and 


West. Finally. by 
matical 
elects the 


process the actually 


poll ter 
whi h thie 


in the citic to 


house interview 


eTs must enter ns and 


how nship 


Psychology at Work 


even the poll ter ere surprised by 
the accuracy of this new system Gallup 
mys that if 
1954 


thon 


he had used it during the 


Congressional campaign, perfec 


would have been only 1.2 pel 


centage points away 
One of the most important aspects of 
the public opinion poll is the question 


itself 


j™ yssible 


Questions are kept as simple as 


These are the types 
1. The Direct Question calling for 


i yes or ho answer: 


2. The Multiple Choice question 
calling for a variety of answers; 

3. The Open Question asking for 

olunteered answers; 

1. The Attitude Seale recording at 
titudes from unqualified approval down 
to unqualified disapproval. 

Recently 
turned to psychology for help in word 


scientific pollsters have 
ing their questions. No longer do they 
isk directly 


last elections? 


How did you vote in the 
Many non-voters would 
they 
oted and might lie about “how” 
Instead, the 
‘Did 
ou from voting in the last 


be ashamed to admit had not 
they 
subtle poll 


oted more 


sters inquire things 


vhich kept 


or did 


TV and Radio Polls 


Distant cousins of the scientific poll 


come up 


election ou happen to vote?” 


ters are the men who determine the 
popularity or unpopularity of TV and 
radio stars. Archibald Crossley was the 
first major radio pollster. The Hooper 
Rating. Trendex, Inc., and the A. ¢ 
Nielsen Co 

Che technique Crossley 
1930's for 


Interviewers make ran 


came later 

introduced 
im the radié polls has 
changed littl 
dom telephone calls in a dozen or more 


They ask 


the person who answers the phone 


cities during the same hour 


radio is turned 
they ask what 


whether his TV set or 
on. If he answers “yes” 
program he is listening to or watching 
After tabulation, “ratings” show size of 


audience of any particular program 


Special Statements to Senior Scholastic 


By 
GEORGE 
GALLUP 


[here are only 
two things we are 
(1) Polls 


will go wrong again 


certain of 
Bache 


1 the future; (2) No one has yet in 
ented a perfect polling system 

Our polls have been in existence now 
for 20 years, and it will be at least an 
other 20 years before we 
them. But 


ional pollster we 


can pertect 
in the words of the profes 
hope gradually to 
reduce the “average error.” Research 
wise, we have learned a lot since the 
last election 

In the Presidential election this fall, 
we hope to be nearer to absolute truth 
than we have been in any other elec 
thon 

We can only report public opinion 
is it Since we cannot predict 
events. we refuse to become forecasters 


exists 


By 
ELMO 
ROPER 


The purpose of 
election polling is 
not to predict elec- 
tions. It is, rather, 
to get at the reasogs which lie behind 
about 


Latarnick photo 


whatever choice the voters are 
to make 

In a democracy which relies on the 
collective judgment of all its people, 
it is important that anyone with any 
special training or any tool—the anthro 
pologists, political scientists, econo- 
mists, sociologists, and others—do what- 
ever they can to add to the sum total 
of knowledge of why man behaves as 
he does. . 

The true purpose of election polling 
is to aid people in understanding why 
people are about to vote as they do, 
rather than to give them a few days 


advance notice of how people will vote 


Rating surveys have a habit of dis- 
agreeing. When they do, fireworks ex- 
plode. They did after the recent Presi 
dential nominating conventions. Sind 
linger & Co., Inc. (a newcomer to TV 
ratings) announced the 
were a “flop” as far as audience size 
was concerned. Trendex, Inc. claimed 
had held their own 
with summer shows 

Mass 
fields where pollsters want to learn the 
attitudes of a particular group (such 
as high students). Scholastic 
Magazines conducts this kind of poll. 
We run the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion. Almost 1800 school newspapers are 
members of the Institute. When we de 
cide-to do a poll, we mail a letter to 
asking them if they'd like 
to participate. If they would, we mail 
ballots tabulation 
sheets. In addition, we usually publish 
the ballot in Senior Scholastic. Any 
fill out this ballot and re 
turn it to us 


conventions 


the conventions 


survey polls still operate in 


SC hool 


members 


them and = special 


v4 hool may 


we are polling students 
on their choice for President. We will 
receive over 200,000 replies! Results 


tight now 


will be published in our November | 
On Election Day, you'll be able 
to compare the choice of students with 
that of their parents. 


issue 


For and Against Polls 


Public opinion polls are a highly con 
troversial subject today. Some critics 
claim that they aren't scientific, that it 
is impossible to measure public opinion, 
is constantly changing, Others 
that 


shouldn't be used during Presidential 


WW hic h 


claim scientific or not polls 
rhis group says that polls 


influence the “herd instinct” of Ameri 


campaigns 


can voters to climb on the band wagon 
of the candidate who looks like a sure 
winner, 

Other critics claim that human na 
ture is such that many persons being 
interviewed will lie when questioned 
ibout their social standing. Still othe 
critics point out that people are so 
weary of having their minds pried into 
that they now refuse to answer polls. 
This, they conclude, leads to falsifica- 
tion of reports by footsore interviewers 
in the field 

Defenders ot the polls claim that 
just as long as polls are accepted as 
what they set out to be—measures of 
public opinion—they have a permanent 
value 

Other defenders argue that the so- 
called “herd instinct” was disproved in 
1948. Truman—a sure loser, according 
to polls—defeated Dewey by 2,000,000 
popular votes. 

Controversial or not, polls are a 
$200,000,000-a-year business—and part 
of our way of life 
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“. ,. the duty of every individual 


to obey the established government... . 
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—George Washington 


Farewell and Hail to the Future 


HEY called him a tyrant. They said 

he was too proud to walk or ride 
horseback, but must be transported in 
a closed carriage. They accused him 
of knuckling down to the British, of 
selling out to the enemy 

Yet this was the man who had de- 
feated the British on the fields of 
battle, won unanimous acclaim from 
his fellowmen, and became the first 
President of the new republic. How 
could seven years have made such a 
difference? How could Americans have 
turned so swiftly against George Wash- 
ington? 

The answer lies, as it always must, 
in human nature and selfish interests, 
in policies and politics, and in the very 
independence of thought and action 
that have made America great 

Washington, though he must have 
been angered and grieved by the at 
tacks on his integrity, was wise enough 
to know thev were inevitable 


Differences Develop 


So he made a smart move: He had 
served two terms\as President. He now 
removed himself from the running and 
said goodbye to public life. At the 
same time he gave the American peo 
ple some of the best advice they have 
ever had 

There were many words of wisdom 
in Washington's Farewell Address. but 
among the most important were these: 
“The very idea of the power! and the 
right of the people to establish gov 
ernment presupposes the duty of every 
individual to obey the established gov- 
ernment.” 

These words, which also sum up 
Washington's personal philosophy, have 
affected America’s history to the present 
day. How did they come to be written? 

Few could have foretold the need 
for such words on that April day in 
1789 when Washington first took office. 
At that time the country had been 
united behind the soldier-patriot who 
had won independence for the colo 
nies. This happy state of affairs swept 
him into office again in 1793, when 
he was 60 years old 


But during Washington’s second 
term, differences no longer minor be- 
gan to swell up into a chorus of rage. 
A powerful opposition party had begun 
to develop, with Thomas Jefferson as 
its leader. Called Republicans, these 
men feared Washington and the Fed 
eralists would crush states’ rights 

There were many points of conten- 
tion. Washington had refused to in- 
volve the country in the French Revo- 
lution, and many hot-heads resented 
this. The Whiskey Rebellion of 1794 
symbolized the violent opposition of 
many Americans to some of Washing 
ton’s tax policies. That same year the 
Jay Treaty with Great Britain was 
regarded by many as a disgraceful 
sell-out. The uproar over this led to 
public abuse of Washington 


No Birthday Congratulations 


On February 2: 


1796, one of those 
minor incidents that so often shape the 
course of history occurred, Congress 
failed to send its customary message of 
congratulations to the President on his 
birthday. An unimportant omission, to 
be sure; but a sign of the temper of 
the times 

Washington had never wanted the 
Presidency. In fact, he once said, quite 


candidly, that he would rather be on 
his farm than emperor of the world 
And so he felt that the time had come 


when he must declare himself out. He 
had proved that he could take suf 
fering and hardship in war, abuse and 
villification in peace. He was not run 
ing away from the enemy, but there 
were many sound reasons why he must 
refuse a third term of office 

To set forth those reasons, and to 
leave with the people he had loved 
and led some thoughts about their fu 
ture, Washington prepared his Fare 
well Address. Many of its points had 
been contained in a letter to Congress 
man James Madison four years earlier 
Washington now used his letter and 
Madison's answer to formulate the first 
draft of his address 


Beacon Light for the Future 


These were sent to Alexander Hamil 
ton who, with John Jay, was responsi 
ble for some suggestions and altera 
tions which were incorporated in the 
final draft. Months were consumed in 
polishing and revising the address 

Finally it was given to a printer 
David ¢ 
Philadelphia Daily American Advert 
tiser. Even after the proofs had been 


Claypoole, editor of the 


corrected once, Washington made 
painstaking changes, chiefly in punetu 
ation. The address was finally pub 
lished September 19, 1796. It has stood 
as a beacon light ever since 


LEONARD Panis 





Washington refused a third term. In his Farewell Address he gave the American 
people his reasons for refusal, and sound advice, then retired to Mount Vernon 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The campaign for the Presidency 


is now rolling along at full speed. It is occupying the 


attention of the entire nation. President Eisenhower 
and Vice-President Nixon, Governor Stevenson and 
Senator Kefauver are debating questions of national 


importance which all citizens need to understand 






REPUBLICANS 


In the middle of the fourth year of the Eisenhower Adiin- 
istration, the productive genius of the American people 
reached its highest achievement so far in all our history 
Our national output is valued at $408,000,000,000 a year— 
in all-time record, The working force which has created 
this output is also at record-breaking size. Nearly 67,000,000 
Americans have jobs. They are earning the highest incomes 
in history. Their share of the nation’s income is higher, they 
are spending more, and their living standards are better than 
ever before 

In brief; the American people are enjoying the fruits of 
the most productive period in their history. We are pro 
ducing more as a nation—and distributing it more widely 
imong our people, Our business system is measured by 
greater achievement in the last three and a half years than 
ever before. Our employment is at the highest leyel it has 
evel been 

During World War ll—and later Korea—the war needs of 
the nation came first and consumer needs fell behind. As a 
onsequence, the retail firms serving consumers (about halt 
the nation’s total business) suffered. Many went out of 
business during the war and few new ones were started 
After the war, heavy consumer buying caused a rush of new 
retail firms, home-builders, and others to go into business to 
meet this “catch-up” buying 

By the early 1950's the “catch-up” period was largely over 
ind competition became sharper. Fewer new firms were 
formed. Business failures, which had increased sharply after 
World War UL, reached an average of about 49 per 10,000 
firms in 1956. While this is higher than the war and transi 
tion vears, it is still 30 per cent below the twentieth-century 
average, and it involves only about one fourth of one per 
cent of all business Jirms 

At present a record number of 4,250,000 firms are doing 
al record breaking volume of business. New incorporations 
broke all records in 1955 and are even higher in 1956—a 
strong sign of growth in size of the new postwar firms 

The Eisenhower-created Small Business Administration, 
begun in 1953, makes loans to small firms, consults with 
them to improve management techniques, and helps them 
find new markets for their products. It helped them to pro- 
cure one third of total defense spending (a substantial gain). 
Republicans believe these policies help build a healthier en- 
terprise system, serving America’s human needs more fully 

than ever before 
Repusiican NATIONAL ComMMITTEE 





BATTLE PAGE 


The Parties Debate the Campaign Issues of 1956 


Issue No. 4—BUSINESS: Small vs. Big Business, Monopoly, Mergers 


At the invitation of Scholastic Magazines, the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Committees agreed 
to share equally this weekly “Battle Page” and to 


prepare statements on eight major national issues. 
Last week they discussed Prosperity; this week, Busi- 
ness, Next week: Power 


DEMOCRATS 


Small business is America. Independent merchants and 
craftsmen were here at the very beginning. They came to 
the New World so they could work in peace and make a 
decent living in freedom. 

Despite the rise of the industrial giants—such as steel mills 
and auto plants—small businesses are still a vital part of 
America, There are four million of them—drug stores, small 
factories, barber shops, garages. 

When the big industries arose, small businessmen were 
in danger. Without agreed-upon rules, big businesses could 
ruin their small competitors. Some unscrupulous industrial 
“barons” did just that. It became clear that Government 
would have to act as a kind of referee. 

Many guarantees of freedom to small business were 
passed during the 20 years of the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations. The Federal Trade Commission was set up 
as a “watchdog.” Antismonopoly laws were strengthened. 
The result: smfall business prospered as never before. 

Under the Eisenhower Administration, small businesses 
have failed at the rate of more than 10,000 a year, While 
big firms like U. S. Steel and General Motors were flying 
high, small businesses saw their earnings cut in half. If the 
present Eisenhower policies are continued, small businesses 
will All but disappear. 

Now the Republicans will say they are for small business, 
too. That's expected. They will say they created a special 
agency just to help small business—the Small Business 
Administration. They will say that it has loaned money to 
8.000 small businesses to keep them alive. 

But they will not tell you this: That the first act of the 
Small Business Administration was to make it more expen- 
sive for small businesses to borrow the money they need to 
stock their shelves and grant charge accounts. 

They will not say: Under Eisenhower policies, a million 
small businessmen can't borrow needed money anywhere, 
so that a mere 8,000 loans are only a drop in the bucket. 

They will not say: Each year, a smaller proportion of 
orders for national defense goes to small business, while 
the top 100 corporations get a larger share. 

We Democrats want small business to flourish as big busi- 
ness does. We have a program. Our 1956 Democratic plat- 
form spells it out: (1) action against monopoly; (2) incen- 
tives to stay independent; (3) new sources of credit; (4) 
fairer taxes. Our aims: to keep alive the spirit of small busi 
ness—so deep a part of America. 

Democratic NaTionaL COMMITTEE 
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Peace Atoms Get “Go Ahead” 


Representatives of 81 nations 
have met together to spur the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 


Meeting at the United Nations in 
New York, the 81 delegates took the 
first official steps in setting up an In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 
President Eisenhower proposed for 
mation of such an agency in a speech 
to the U.N. General Assembly in 


open to any nation interested in har- 
nessing the atom for peaceful and 
constructive uses. 

Last spring, a charter for the 
agency was drawn up by 12 nations, 
including the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. This charter has now been 
presented for approval to the 81 na- 
tions attending the conference. 

The agency would act as a bank 
But instead of money, it would 
handle fissionable materials. These 
would be contributed by the great 
powers. Members of the agency will 
be able to “borrow” both these raw 
materials and the technical knowl- 
edge necessary to put them to work. 
Inspection and control measures, 
however, have not yet been decided 
upon. These security measures will 
guard against possible military use 
of the agency's “loans.” 


FIRST REGIONAL PLAN 


Meanwhile, six European coun 
tries—France, West Germany, Italy 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg—have revealed plans to es 
tablish an “atomic community” of 
their own. This is the first regional 
plan of its kind 

Object of the six European nations 
is to develop electrie power genet 
ated by atomic plants. These nations 
wish to develop and byild plants as 
soon as possible. One reason: to 
lessen their dependence on Middle 
East oil that must be transported 
throngh the strife-torn Suez Canal 
(see Suez news story page 16). 

Here at home, a controversy has 
arisen over our Government's own 
“atoms for peace™~ program. Dr. 
Henry D. Smyth, a former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 





says the program within the United 
States has been marked thus far by 
“too much talk and too little action.” 

The U.S., Dr. Smyth complains, is 
“losing the race” to produce electric 
energy from atomic power plants 

The U.S., he says, may have 
enough electric power for itself (de 
rived from our abundant supply of 
conventional fuels, such as coal and 
oil). But our world leadership re- 
quires us to develop nuclear power 
plants to serve as “models” for the 
benefit of power-starved nations 

The position of Lewis Strauss, 
present chairman of the AEC, is that 
we should not spend millions on 
such plants until further experimen 
tation is completed. 


Russo-Chinese Red Duet 


The Red Chinese dragon and the 
Red Russian bear are still singing a 
loud Communist duet. 

That was the key news to come out 
of the September meeting of the 
eighth Chinese Communist Party 
Congress held in Peiping. More than 


1,200 delegates assembled in the « ap 
ital of Red China to kow-tow to thei 
masters’ decisions—not to help their 
leaders decide. For Red Chinese 
pow-wows, like those of the Soviet 
Union, are merely propaganda plat 
forms for the Communist bosses. 

During two weeks of droning ora 
tions, speaker after speaker harped 
on the same theme: “The solidarity of 
the Soviet Union and [Red] China 
could never be shaken 9 


PARROTING THE RUSSIANS 


Big boss at the meeting was moon 
faced Premier Mao Tse-tung. He 
carefully laid down the Chinese 
Communist guideline—a line leading 
directly from Moscow. 

Mao talked sympathetically of the 
“present trend toward the relaxation 
of [international] tension,” In this, he 
parroted recent speeches by Russian 
leaders. Mao implied that Red China 
would keep its pistol inside its hol 
ster for the time being. As proot of 
Red China's “good intentions,’ it was 
announced that its armed forces had 
been cut almost in half. They now 
stand at an estimated 3,000,000 

Red leaders made it clear they 
have no intention of abandoning 
their claims to Taiwan (Formosa) 





IN# photo 


ESCAPE TO FREEDOM—These four Hungarian Youths (Erno Horvath, 18, Georg 
Varga, 20, Gyula Bihary, 19, Joseph Nator, 20) are shown in Vienna after escape 
through Iron Curtain. They crashed Austro-Hungarian frontier in truck. When Red 


border guards opened ‘ire, boys jumped from truck and da: ed 


across border. 
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now held by the Nationalist Chinese 
But there 


threats of the use of force as there 


were no saber-rattling 


had been in the past 
also heard Red 
(Chinese leaders boast that 

PO Ked China's 110,000,000 peas 
wt families, 75,000,000 have 


regimented into joining 


Thee party congres 


been 
“collective 
vovernment-controlled) farms 


hed China is already manufactu 


ing its own heavy trucks. electri 
power machinery, and even jet 
plane Be 1957, according to the 


Communists, 60 per cent of all indus 
trial equipment will be manufac 
ted Chinese factories 

Bm Ste | produc tion is scheduled to be 
tripled by 1962—trom 4,000,000 tons 
to 12.000.000 tons. (U.S production 
117,000,000 ton: 


Red Chinese armed torces 


tured in 


in 1955 was 
| 
until now almost entirely made up 
of foot-slogging infantry—will — be 
rhiene hanized 

What's Behind It? Has Red China 
turned from a fire-breathing dragon 
into a peace-loving lamb? The an 
swer, according to most Western ob 
servers, 1 no 

The Ked Chinese are eager to ob 
tain admission to the U.N. They 
crave diplomatic recognition trom 
the U.S. and other free nations. To 
win such recognition, the Commu 
nists must at least pretend to have 
ways. Red China's 
leaders have decided, like the Rus 


sians, to use honey instead otf vine 


mended thei 


var in achieving their aims 
But Red China—with its poorly fed 
population of more than 600,000,000 
is still a agricultural 
lo become a world power 


backward 
country 
it must industrialization 


That's where Soviet help comes in. 


Increase 


Despite recent reports of friction 
between the. two massive Commu 
nist nations, they appear to be work 
ing more closely together than ever 


Suez: SCUA and the UN 


Hopes for a settlement of the 
Suez Canal dispute now depend on 
two organizations: the Suez Canal 
Users’ Association (SCUA) and the 
United Nations. 


SCUA, whose 
members control 90 per cent of all 
Suez shipping 


The course for 


was charted at an 
i8-nation conference in London (see 
last week's news pages) 

At first, Britain and France hoped 
conter- 


to convince the London 





Wide World photo 


PILGRIM ON HIGH—A_ 25-year-old 
Sicilian, Angelo Corsaro, enters Rome's 
Vatican City after 560-mile walk on stilts 
from his hometown of Catania, Sicily. Ex- 
cept for boat trip from Sicily to ltalian 
mainland, he walked all the way on stilts, 
taking one month. He said he made trip 
to fulfil a vow to his patron saint. 


ence that SCUA should stand up 
to Egypt's President Nasser—using 
force, if necessary, to get ships 
through the Canal. But U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, who originated 
the SCUA plan, opposed using force 
End result of the London confer- 
ence was approval of the Users’ As 
sociation as a “provisional” organiza- 
tion. Meetings are scheduled to be 
held to decide what specific course 
of action the organization will take. 
Several days after the Lon- 
don conference ended, Britain and 
France decided to take the Suez dis 
pute to the United Nations. In a joint 
letter, they asked the U.N. Security 
Council to look into Egypt's seizure 
of the Canal 
A majority of Council members 
are expected to take the Western 
side in this controversy. But peace 
efforts here could go on the rocks if 
Russia exercises its veto power. 
Meanwhile, President Nasser is 
struggling to maintain “business as 
usual” at the Canal. An _ under- 
manned staff of Egyptian pilots 





working overtime, with new foreign 
trainees at their side, guided 254 
ships through the Canal during the 
first week after the walkout of 100 
Western pilots. Before Nasser seized 
the canal, however, the average was 
nearly 300 ships a week. This lessen 

ing in traffic is due partly to the re 

routing of ships by Western nations 
around Africa's Cape of Good Hope 


Rock and Roll and Riot 


Teen-agers and adults in the four 
corners of the world are debating 
1956's three “R's” of rock and roll 
and riot with as much fever-pitched 
excitement as the music itself some- 
times generates. 

At Newport, R.1., the U.S. Navy 
has decided it’s had enough “rock and 
roll” for the time being. The com 
manding officer of the Newport naval 


station, Kear Admiral Ralph D 
Earle, Jr., has banned the playing of 
rock and roll” music following a riot 


A chair 

fracas 
which wrecked the club, started as a 
“rock and roll” session reached a 


at the enlisted men’s club 


swinging, bottle-throwing 


frenzied tempo. Ten sailors were in 
jured in the brawl 

The story was much the same in 
Oslo (Norway), Melbourne (Aus 
tralia), Singapore (Malaya) and Lon 
don (England). In these cities, police 
have had to quell similar riots. 

In England, for example, over 100 
youths have been arrested in “rock 
and roll” riots that broke out during 
showing of a “rock and roll” film 
Queen Elizabeth I, disturbed by the 
growing number of such arrests, has 
scheduled a private screening of the 
film at her palace for official study 

What's Behind It. “Rock and roll 
is based on jazz, but is a more vio 
lent, sound-shattering, solid-beating 
type of music. It is frequently ac 
companied by a “nonsense phrase” or 
a moronic lyric sung in hillbilly style 

It achieved widespread popularits 
about a year ago. Since then psychia- 
trists, churchmen, social workers, and 
the plain man-and-woman-in-the- 
street have been trying to figure out 
what happens to youths listening to 
the music—what makes them flip? 

England's Bishop of Woolwich 
says its the “hypnotic rhythm” which 
has a “maddening-effect on a rhythm- 
loving age group.” 

Some others claim the rhythm ap- 
peals to a jungle strain in man. “It is 
nothing more than an exhibition of 
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primitive tom-tom thumping, says 
symphony conductor Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. 

Psychiatrists say the music helps 
teen-agers forget or “escape” from 
problems they wish they didn't have 
to face 

Others dismiss “rock and roll” as 
just another youthful and passing 
craze. They point out that teen-agers 

usually great fad followers--were 
screaming and swooning over Frank 
Sinatra ten years ago. A generation 
before that, young people were shak 
ing themselves numb to the “Charles 
ton” and the “Black Bottom.” 

But many citizens say these ex 
planations don't tell why “rock and 
roll” often leads to more destructive 
activities than did the other fads. Un 
til an answer is found, many commu 
nities in the U.S. and abroad have 
decided that clamping a lid on the 
music is the only solution. As last 
week ended, many TV and radio sta 
tions were considering joining the 
ban”: wagon 

( What do you think are the reasons 
for “rock and rolt” riots? Write and 
tell us. We will publish the most in 
teresting letters.) 


IN BRIEF 


Mayflower Sails Again! The May 
flower is getting ready to sail for the 
shores of New England. But this is the 
Mayflower II. She will sail to the U.S 
early next year as a gift from the people 
of Britain to the people of the United 
States. She is 90 feet long and weighs 
180 tons. In almost every detail, she is 
a replic a of the ship that carried the 
Pilgrims to America in 1620. Using 
seventeenth-century tools and meth 
ods, her builders hewed her from the 
wood of great Oak trees. Although the 
original Mayflower carried 102 people 
on board, her descendant will sail with 
only 40. 

The hull of the Mayflower I1 slid 
into the sea last month at launching 
ceremonies held in Brixham, England 
where the ship is being built. The upper 
part of the vessel is not yet finished 
After being tried out in short voyages 
near Britain’s coast, the Mayflower II 
will sail from Plymouth, England, April 
2, 1957. The plan is to have the ship 
reach Plymouth, Mass., May 30, 1957 

The Mayflower II is to be skippered 
by Captain Alan Villiers, author of 
books on the sea and expert on square 
rigged ships. Navigation instruments 
will be replicas of those used by the 
Pilgrims. She will also carry modern in- 
struments 


Once the Mayflower H reaches this 
side of the Atlantic, she will visit cities 
along the Eastern seaboard and sail 
up the St, Lawrence to the Great 
Lakes. Later she will be anchored per 
manently at what the Pilgrims called 
‘Plimoth Plantation near the site of 
the present Plymouth, Mass. Mone, 
from exhibition fees will be used for 
exchange scholarsh 
Britain and the U.S 


ps between Great 


Rocketing into New Record, An Ai: 
Force pilot, flying 126,000 feet ol 
about 24 miles) above sea level, broke 
the previous altitude record by 36,000 
feet. His plane, the Bell X-2, was a 
small needle-nosed craft equipped 
with a rocket engine powerful enough 
to move a Navy cruiser. In July, the 
Bell X-2 set a new speed record of 
1.900 miles an hour, more than twice 
the speed of sound (760 miles an how 
it sea level 

Meanwhile, in Rome, scientists have 
begun pondering the problems of fu 
Dek gates at 
International 


ture space navigation 
tending the Seventh 
Astronautical Congress (see last week's 
news pages) agreed that new “traffic 


laws will he needed for space realms 


Secrets Sharer. President Eisenhower 
has ordered the Central Intelligence 
Agency to keep Democratic Presidential 
candidate Adlai Stevenson abreast of 
secret developments in the international 
situation. “Briefing” of Presidential can 
didates has become a tradition in recent 
years. It enables the candidate of the 
opposition party to assume leadership of 
the country quickly and easily after the 
election returns are in, It also keeps op 
position candidates from making state 
ments harmful to U.S. foreign dealings 


South Dakota Town Sinking. A South 
Dakota town is sinking into the earth 
The little town of Elk Point (popula 
tion: 1,367) is in danger of losing all its 
largest buildings. Town officials re 
cently ordered the high school to be 
closed after its walls buckled and its 
floor began falling apart. Scientists say 
Elk Point is the innocent victim of pre 
historic glac 1eTs 
melted, they left a mixture of gravel 
sand, clay and boulders 90 feet deep 
The mixture, upon which Elk Point was 
built, appears to have begun to sink and 


When the glaciers 


drift. Geologists think that a low water 
level, caused by upstream damming of 
the Missouri River and a long drought 
this year, might be a cause of this 
strange movement 


Vote-Getters at Work, As the 1956 
Presidential campaign moves along, both 
parties are stressing the importance of 
“getting out the vote.” In Los Angeles, 
a department store decided to help by 
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turning one of its huge display window 
into a registration booth. Bullock's De 
partment Store recently removed the 
glass from one of its large display win 


dows lo remind busy shopper incl 
downtown workers that the deadline 
tor registration was near, the store de 
orated the space Ww th a colonial “build 
ing complete with American flag and 
shrubber The windo manned by 
i member f the Registrar Otic He 

gistered one voter every five minutes 

The U.S. Detens Department ilse 
doing its share to get out the vote. [ti 
ending absentee ballots by iirphaine t 


167 members of the Armed Force t 
tioned near the South Pole in Antarctica 


End Run by Radio. Paul By 


Cone hy ol the ( leveland Brown isu 


i minature four-watt radio transmit 
to send signals to his quarter! k th 
eason. A receiver has been built int 
the top ot the quarterback hel 
ear the left ear guard Although tl 
mechanism broke down during 
hibition game with the Chis 

Coach Brown foresees that it it 

his machine ill be on the be 


Mars a Chilly Planet. Rad 
picked up trom thie planet NI incl 
ate the iverage temperatur 


planet to be lowes than the tre 


point of water, The waves were picked 
up by the 600-inch radio telescop 
the Naval Research Laborator Wn 
Washington D« last month vhen 
Mars was at a point nearest the earth 


Stories in a Sentence 


The $280,000,000 Indiana Durnpike 
spanning Indiana's northern border. has 
been opened for use ifter me irly two 


years ot construction 


More than $10,000,000,000 was spent 
by Americans last year on alcoholic 


drinks—an all-time high, according to 


the National Woman's 


“ez 


Quick 
ON THE © NEWS 


Il. In the space after each name 


Christian Tem 


vrite the number of the country with 


which the nian is associated (a) 
Nasset (b) Mao Tse tung (c) 
John Foster Dulles (d Lewis 
Strauss (1) Great Britain (2) 
Egypt; (3) United States (4) China 


(5) Indone Sla 


2. The International Atomic Energy 
Agency was set up at New 
York. It is made up of 
idea for the ayer originated with 


of the Fill in the blanks.) 


nations. The 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


1. JAPAN 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 


each of the following items in the 


order in which they occurred 


a. Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor 

b. Opening of Japan by Commo 

dore Perry 

c. Peace treaty between Japan and 
U.S 

ad. Russia 


Sakhalin 


South 


ecupation ot 


B. On the 
of the 


line to the left of each 
following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 


vhich best complete s the sentence 


i. The population ol Japan today 
is about 
1. 5,000,000 } 
2. 45,000,000 4 
b Al] ot the 


have 


90,000,000 
450,000 000 
following countries 
made peace treaties with 
Jupan since the end of World 
War II, except 

|. Russia 3. Great Britain 
2, France 4. Australia 
The American general who was 
in charge of the forces occupy 
ing Japan immediately after Ja 
pan's defeat in World War II 
was 

1. Dwight Eisenhower 

2. Douglas MacArthur 

}. Matthew Ridgway 

1. Mark Clark 

I 


? ice oO ‘ ‘ 
he percenta { Japanese 


farmers who owned their 
land before World War 
ibout 

1. 14 3. 754 
», 504 4. 964% 


own 
Il was 


A nation which is permitted to 


maintain troops and bases in 
Japan 1s 
Creat Britain 


United States 


1. Russia } 
2. China 1 
Che percentage of land in Japan 
that is suitable for cultivation is 
about 

1. 15% 3. 75% 

2. 40% 1. 92% 

The crop grown by Japanese in 
greatest quantities is 

1. wheat 3 
2. corn 4. meat 

Since the end of World War II, 
Japanese industrial production 


as 


rice 


l 1 reased 


» decreased 


3. remaimed about the same 

4. not been determined 

All of the following territories 
or countries were “captive cus 
tomers’ of Japan before World 
War II, except 

1. Korea 3 


y 


Manchuria 
India 
All of the following are prod 


Formosa 1 
ucts exported by Japan today 
except 

1. precision instruments 

2. textiles 

3. chemicals 


1 iron ore 


il. SUPREME COURT 


On the line to the left of each ol 
the following statements place an “F 
if it is an argument in favor of setting 
up a_ joint Supreme 
Court Justices and Senators to consid- 


committee of 


case involving states’ rights 
and an “A” if it is an argument 
against it 

1. Present 


er any 


Justices have shown a 
favor of the Federal 
Government. 


bias in 


The Supreme Court has worked 
well for 167 years. 

Senators cannot be expected to 
have the professional skill of 
Justices 

between 
the Judiciary and Legislature 


There is no umpire 


iil. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a“T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
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“NS” if there is not sufficient informa 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


Average employment in the U.S 
in 1949 was 58,700,000. 

1950 and 1955 aver 
age employment in the U. $ 
increased by more than 10 mil 


Between 


lion 

Employment in the U. S. in 
creased during the period cov 
ered by the graph because of 
the increased demand for con 
sumers’ goods 

Between 1950 and June 1956 
employment in the VU. S. in 
reased by about 10 per cent 


IV. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazine to the map of 
Japan on page 9. On the line to the 
left of each of the following questions 


write the correct answer 


1 What city in 
northern Japan has a population of 
over #300, 000? 


2. In what direction 
would you be traveling if you went 


directly from Tokyo to South Korea? 


3. Between what 
lines of latitude do the bulk of the 
Japanese islands fall? 


4. What term would 
you use to describe Japan's topogra- 
phy? 


5. What is the geo 
graphic term we use to describe Ko- 


rear 


6. What is the name 


of the largest Japanese island? 


7. In what direction 
would you go if you flew from Kyushu 
to the nearest pointson the U.S.S.R 
mainland? 


8. How many miles 


is it from Fukuoka to Nagoya? 


9. How many miles 
Tokyo to U.S.S.R. territory 
Asian mainland? 


is it from 
on the 


10. How long would 
it take to fly from Tokyo to U.S.S.R. 
territory if an airplane averaged 300 
miles an hour? 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Etorotu (&.t6.r6.f60) 
Hiroshima (hé.r6.shé’ma ) 
Hokkaido (h6.ki'd6) 
Honshu (hén'shdd ) 
Ichiro Hatoyama (Lché.r6 ha.t6.yi.ma ) 
Kunashiri (kd6.na.shé.ré ) 
Kuril (k60’rél) 

Kyushu (kyd0’sh6d ) 
Nagasaki ( nii.ga.sii’ké ) 
Sakhalin (sik’a.lén ) 
Shikoku (shi.k6’k6d ) 


Shigern Yoshida (shé.gé@.r60 y6.shé.dii ) 





advantages 


For the man who 
joins the Air Force 
directly after graduation 





Tor _ NT. : You get those stripes fast, and have the chance for the 
NA —s FAT de world’s finest technical training. Also, Aviation Cadet 
| Al , —a Vth ol and Officer Candidate programs and the Air Force Acad 


emy are open to qualified men. 


ry . % n Earn college credit. 244 accredited U.S. colleges and 
universities provide on-Base classes, in the U.S. and 
e)-J)-Je)- overseas. You may even apply for final semester at col 


lege, with full pay and allowances 


‘ ‘ * Airmen serve all over the world —in Europe, the Far East, the 
Far North, the Caribbean. This is the life for a young man 
DW LJ = who really wants to see the world! 


A Men who join the Air Force at 17, find that their 

A complete active duty and active reserve obligation 

el: r . are over at 22. Those who “wait and see” are often 
obligated until 28, or even older! 


f\ Whatever your future plans may be, your experience in 

the Air Force gives you a flying start on life. Get the full 

A ee e Air Force story today. See your recruiter or mail the 
coupon 





Paste coupon on post card and mali to 


You go places 
gop Airman Recruiting Information Branch 
faster on the Box 2202, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


all-volunteer team Please send more information on my opportunities for enlisting in 
the U.S. Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside 


in U.S.A. or possessions. 

U - Ss. Name — ‘ . 

{ Address ‘ a Age en 
| AIR FORCE §:.. a 


— —— 




















Frame of 


Mind 


Know how to make Frame of Mind 
work for you? Read on... 


By SAM F. CIULLA 


SOMETIMES my tather 
b He can tackle something he knows 
nothing about 


scares me. 
and nine times out of 
ten it will come out all right. It’s pure 
luck, of course, but try convincing him. 

“Frame of Mind,” he says. “Just be 


lieve you can do a thing, and you'll 
do it.” 
“Anything?” I asked. “What about 


Pa 


brain Stuurgery 
“Oh, 


mother says 


foolish,” my 
Something like that takes 
years of prac tice 

Step aside,” my says to me 
blocking the How 


the wrestlers with you blocking 


now don't be 


fathe I 


Youre scTrecn can 
I see 


the screen?’ 


Never mind the screen,” I answer 
‘Someday your luck will run out. Then 
sce what good your Frame of Mind 


will do 
just being a 
It so happe ns that I have 


Believe me I am not 
smart aleck 


actually tried Frame of Mind myself 

The first time was the year I went 
all out to pass the civics final. I had 
to go all out, on account of I had not 
cri ked a hook all year I really 
crammed and ill the time l wis 


cramming | was concentrating on 
Frame of Mind Just believe you can 
do a thing—sure. I made the lowest 
score in the history of Franklin High 


“Thirty-three per cent,” I said, show- 


ing my father the re port card, “There's 
your Frame of Mind for you 

He put it on the table without look 
ing at it. “You have to reach a certain 
ize of understanding he explained 


Mind.” 
do in the 


“That's the kev to Frame of 


“Yeah? What does a 


yr 


guy 
meantime 
“Mavbe vou should study 


learn a lot that way.” 


Some kids 


ion from Collier's 
( rowell ( ollier 


Reprinted b 
1956 by the 


perins 
Copynght 


Publishing Company 


That was my first experience with 
Frame of Mind, My latest one was for 
a promotion at the Austin Clothing 
Store. Jim Watson had more experience 
and a slightly better sales record. Me, 
1 had Frame of Mind. Jim Watson got 
the job 

Did this my father? It 
did not. To convince him, something 
had to happen. To him, I mean, Some- 
thing did happen, too, at the Austin 
Clothing Store. My father works there 
too 

What happened was that Mr, Austin 
paid good money for a clever Easter 
window display. It’s all set up and 
the curtain when 


convince 


we're about to draw 
the display lights won't 
work, Mr. Austin looks like he is 
strangling. He is probably thinking of 
the customers that could go right by 
will take him 
an electrician, 


we disc over 


his store in the time it 
hold of 


This is when my father comes on the 


to get 


scene. “Is something the matter?” he 
says 
“Oh, hello, Louis,” Mr. Austin says 


Me, Joe 


salesmen—he 


“Louis.” 


father 


of his best 


He calls my 
Conklin 


one 
hardly knows. My father, a stock clerk, 
he calls “Louis.” “These darned lights 
wont work. 
“H'mm, I see,” my father says. “May 
be I can be of service.” From inside 


his po ket comes a screw driver. 
Mr. Austin looks at ‘Can you 
really help us, Louis?” 


“No, he 


“You 


or some 


cannot,” I volunteer 
think Thomas Edison 
thing?” I do not intend to say that. It 
just slips out 


he’s 


“Young man, I was addressing your 
father,” Mr. Austin says, giving me a 
cold hard look. “When I want sarcastic 
comments I will ask for them.” 

“That's right,” my father—my 
flesh and blood—chimes in. “Mind your 
mangers. Joey.’ 


own 








He turns and steps carefully around 
a manikin. He spies an electric-duct 
opening and starts to insert the screw 
driver. 

“Don't touch that!” I yell. “You'll 
be electrocuted!” : 

My father touches it. He is not elec- 
trocuted. The display lights go on, Mr. 
Austin stops getting red in the face. 
He smiles. 

That evening my father explains 
Conklin’s Principle of Frame of Mind 
as applied to display lighting. 

“Frame of Mind, baloney,” I object 
“That had nothing to do with it.” 

“Step aside,” my father says. “You're 
blocking the screen.” 


Waar happened next was that the 


Mr. Austin’s office got 
jammed shut with all our pay checks in 
it. This was just before a week end. 
The end of the month. Gloom. Despair. 
From nowhere comes my father. “Is 
something the matter?” he says. 
Suddenly I get this strange feeling 
that I have already lived through this 
“It's this darned safe, Louis,” Mr 
Austin is saying. “It won't open.” 


“Hmm, I 


big safe in 


see,” my father says 
“Maybe I can’ be of service.” 
“Can you really help us, Louis?” 


Mr. Austin inquires. 
I start to say no, he cannot, but | 
stop myself. I have had enough of Mr 
Austin’s cold hard looks. If my father 
wants to be a clown, that’s his busi 
ness 
“Mr. Austin,” my father says, 
is the combination of this safe?” 
Mr. Austin whispers the combina 
tion in my father’s ear. He 
without hesitating. My father 
strange power over people. 
Armed with the combination, he 
starts twirling the knob. I say to my- 
(Continued on page 29) 


“what 


does so 


has a 








More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


RIGHT! 


_~,*,, 





Driver too far over to the le ft, in the path of oneoming Driver is safely over to the right—out of harm's way 
traffic. Especially unsafe when forward vision is limited. 


Chevrolet Test Driver Fred Lindsey says: 


“Day or night, drive right” 





Fred Lindsey knows what he is talking about, because “Before I move out of that safe right-hand slot, | want 
he speaks from experience. to be mighty certain nothing’s coming at me from 
He’s logged nearly a million miles of test driving on the ahead—and nothing’s overtaking me from behind 

vast General Motors Proving Ground—night and day, “As they point out in high school driver-training 
rain and shine. courses, it doesn’t pay to gamble at the wheel—and any 
Listen to what this ace driver has to say: real pro will tell you the same.” 


“I don’t scare easily—but sometimes I see things that 

practically make my hair stand on end. This series of driver-training hints 
“Like the way some untrained drivers cut in and out is presented in the interest of 

of lane on the public highway—hog the center of the national highway safety by 
road—get right smack in the path of oncoming cars 


“ 


It’s bad enough when they drive that way on a straight ( ENE RAL MOTO 1 ~ 
stretch where they can see far ahead—but I’ve seen ’em 


{ do it when rounding a sharp turn, with visibility zero! 

CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
Man, that’s like taking a high dive without even look- BUICK * CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 

ing to see whether there’s water in the pool! GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“For my own part, you can bank on it that I stay way 
over to the right, except when I happen to be passing 


another car Be a SKILL — not a THRILL driver!” 
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| "SOLID" SUBJECT MATTER 











Last week we discussed the reasons 
why you may not be accepted into 
the college or university of your 
choice. Seventy-eight prominent col- 
lege admissions officers revealed that 
high school students may not be ac- 
cepted if they are not in the upper 
half of their graduating class. Also, 
they told you that a large percent of 
you are sorely lacking in important 
subjects such as mathematics, English, 
and science. In essence, the low 
grades and lack of subject matter are 
the reasons why you may be turned 
down when you apply for college 
admission, Now let's see what there 
is to be done to get “out of the woods 
and on the highway”’ while there 1s 
still time 

Henry C. J. Evans, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions at Rutgers, 
spoke to you earlier on why so many 
high school grads are being rejected 
by colleges today. He goes on further 
to suggest, “Our advice to any 
young man who ts considering college 
would be to learn to work ethciently 
and effectively in secondary school, 
to meet his academic responsibilities 
thoroughly, and to be an interested 
and contributing citizen in both his 
school and his community.” 


BEGIN EARLY 


‘Lo become “‘an interested and con- 
tributing citizen,” as Mr. Evans 
terms it, you must begin early in 
your high school career to plan your 
courses and then work hard to be- 
come proficient in them. There 1s 
only one effective way to become 
proficient in any art or skill and that 
is by practice. You must realize that 
practice means repetitious drill, 
mental discipline, and hard work 

You should plan your educational 
endeavors just as your parents study a 
road map before taking a vacation 
trip or the coach prepares funda- 
mentals and plays for a_ football 








EARLY PLANNING 


game. Proper course selection and 
good study habits cannot be acquired 
at the end of the senior year, but 
must begin on the ninth grade level— 
or in your sophomore year of high 





school. As a University of Wash- 
ington educator said, “Counseling 
should start early. High school stu- 
dents and their families must come to 
grips with their education planning 
earlier than is often the case. Perhaps 
there should be a tentative decision as 
to whether Mary or John are college- 
bound while they are in the eighth 
grade. Planning the high school pro- 
gram of studies is extremely im- 
portant. However, learning to apply 
oneself toward the mastery of the 
chosen subjects is as essential.” 
Although there is much to be 
learned directly from books while 
you are in high school, you should in 
no way limit yourself to that medium. 





You should supplement your actual 
high school courses with broadening 
experiences—-such as visits to art 
caieaee and museums, travel, par- 
ticipation in student activities, and 
visits to industrial plants and offices. 
For it is through this type of learning 
that you will become the well- 
rounded student that colleges desire 
to have on their rolls. 


OMIT “FRILLS” 


R. G. Perryman, the Associate 
Registrar at Texas A & M, suggests 
preparation for college to run some- 
thing like this: “Decide as early as 
possible the college or university you 
wish to attend. Make sure that college 
offers the type of training you desire 
and that you are well prepared for 
training at the institution concerned. 
Plan your program of studies in high 
school so as to include as many of the 
‘solid’ subjects as possible. Do not 
side-step the difficulr ones. ‘Solid’ 
subject areas are considered to be 
English, mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, and foreign languages. Omit 
the ‘frills’ that are offered in many 
high schools these days and take 
those subjects which will afford some 
fundamentai training for college.” 

In the past fifty years, the scientific 
component of our American culture 
has been expanding rapidly. Such 
phenomenal growth is affecting all 
aspects of our society—political, 
economical, and social. With it, the 
need for technically trained young 
men and women has also grown. But 
while there is a definite demand for 
technically trained men to take the 
reins of American industry, we here 
at General Electric recognize the 
need for liberally trained young 
people. In hiring scientists and engi- 
neers here at General Electric, we 
look for young men who have a back- 
rround in some liberal subjects— 
“nglish, history, foreign language— 


~~ 
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as well as a thorough knowledge of 
technical subjects. 

Educators, too, recognize the ad- 
vantages and needs of a liberal sec- 
ondary education. John ‘W. Frazer, 
the Registrar at Centre College in 
Danville, Kentucky, feels “ . . . that 
preparation for a liberal arts course is 
the most adequate. The technical 
schools are fine m a terminal capacity, 
but they do not give a student the op- 
portunity to realize the full scope of 
knowledge and consequently leave 
him only the skills to earn a living. 
They have ne concept of the total 
picture of our world. In addition, | 
think that students should spend at 
least two years in college in the 
liberal arts tradition rather than 
specializing immediately. This broad 
foundation scems to give them a 
greater appreciation of the technical 
field that they choose as a vocational 
interest.” 

You may ask yourself, “Just how 
will a subject like English help me in 
becoming a successful engineer, or a 
proficient chemist, or a competent 
doctor? The answer lies in the word 
communication. As an engineer, you 
may have many fine ideas which will 
be of great aid in the progress of 





humanity, but if you,are unable to 
relay your ideas successfully to your 
associates, they will remain dormant 
in your mind. Gilbert C. Garland, 
Director of Admissions at North- 
eastern University in Boston, has 
recently completed an cssay on the 
necessity for good communication on 
the part of prospective college stu- 
dents. “Scientific and technological 
progress in the United States,” says 
Garland, “has focused the attention of 
countless numbers of students on,the 


professional fields of engineering and 
scientific research. This is as it 
should be, for the continued pro- 
ductive might of our great nation de- 
pends on the skill and creative imag- 
ination of the youth of America 
But, we hasten to add that their fine 
ideas are of little value unless they 
can be shared with others.” 

How often have vou heard the 
words, “I know what | want to say, 
but I don't know how to express it?” 
A good, basit knowledge of the 
inglish language, all 100,000 words 
of it, will allow you to express your- 
self adequately and will afford you 
the ability to discuss things thorough- 
ly and logically, an attribute which is 
extremely important if you are to 
become an adequate citizen. A good, 
working vocabulary will also aid you 
in advancing more rapidly in the 
business world, whether you are a 
scientist, a doctor, or a member of 
any of the professions which may 
loom in your furure 


TALKABLE ENGLISH 


Recently, we attended an informal 
conference here at General Electric 
designed to discuss the continual 
advancements being made in our labo- 
ratories which might be of interest to 
the general public. | op-rate scientists 
and engineers were called upon to 
explain to newsmen several of their 
new products. Intricate technical data 
were explained clearly, concisely, and 
in good, everyday language so that 
everyone could understand it. Had 
these technical men had a poor back- 
ground in the art of communication, 
the whole purpose of the meeting 
would have been wasted! Un- 
doubtedly, then, whatever your field 
of endeavor may be, you will need a 
good foundation in the English lan- 
guage. 


WHY MATHEMATICS? 


On the other hand, one of your 
fellow students who has an aptitude 
for one of the liberal arts, such as 
history, English, or economics, may 
also ask a related question, ““‘Why 
should | take mathematics or physics 
in high school when | want to major 
in one of the liberal arts in college? 


And besides, | never have been good 
at math, and I never will be!” The 
admissions officer at Cornell replies 
to this statement with one of his own, 
*“loo often students come here with 
a block against mathematics or the 
sciences . This (preparation for 
college) must include an understand- 
ing of the fascinating aspects of the 
scientific frontiers as well as the 
vocational opportunities presented,” 














Science today is fascinating. Har- 
nessing atomic power or building a 
mighty turbine 1s a tremendous under- 
taking, but it is not “black magic,” 
nor is it impossible to understand. 
However, to understand it takes 
good, common logic with a little 
background in the field of science 
itself. As one educator puts it, “Te 
seems to me that for the sake of our 
economy and national security, every 
student in secondary school should be 
urged and encouraged to take as high 
level a program of study as he is able. 
This level surely should include a 
basic foundation in mathematics and 
the sciences, no matter what he 1s to 
do later in his career.” 

There you have it, the straight- 
from-the-shoulder report from the 
men whom you will face when you 
make your application for admission — 
to the college or university of your 
choice. If you are really interested in 
going to college, it's a good idea to 
take their advice and get your 
money's worth while you are in high 
school. Your chance comes but once 
in your life. 
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Football Hero 
teams up with 


Smith-Corona 
for 
better grades *. 
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Do long assignments cut into 
your time for other activities? 
Make short work of home 
work with a Smith-Corona 
You'll get better grades, too! 
A Silent-Super Smith-Corona, 
the world’s finest portable, 
can be yours for as little as 
$1.25 a week. 









SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 








Boy cits Bid 


By GAY HEAD 


I have often walked down this street 
before 

But the pavement always stayed 

Beneath my feet before... . 


Have you ever walked by her 
house, hoping she'd be outside play- 
ing “catch” with her kid brother? 
Have you ever made your girl friend 
take the long way home from school 


| just to walk down his street? Maybe 








he'll be outside cutting the grass. 
Maybe he'll say “Hi!” Maybe he'll 
think you look cute and call you up 
for a date! If you're the he, maybe 
she'll invite you to play “catch.” 
You may have had a secret crush 
on him for years or you may have 
just met him at a sock hop. She may 
be the girl who sits in front of you 
in history class or a classmate of your 
sister. Whoever that certain someone 
is, you think it’s love and it’s won- 
derful—at least for the moment. But 
the next moment, troubles begin. .. . 


Q. I'm real gone about one girl, but 
she's always trying to make me jealous. 
What can I do about her? 


A. Maybe you don’t pay enough at- 
tention to her, so she proves to you that 
she can get it by flirting with other 
boys. Maybe you pay too much atten- 
tion to her and she wants to show you 
that you aren't the only one who's at- 
tracted to her. Maybe she’s just the 
friendly type who's not trying to make 
you jealous at all, but who just likes 
people. You'll have to figure out where 
the trouble lies and take it from there. 

If you've been ignoring her, brush up 
on your consideration tactics. Call her 
up a few days before you want a date. 
Ask her what she'd like to do. Remem- 
ber the little courtesies girls adore: 
holding her coat, opening doors, helping 
her in and out of car or bus. Ask to walk 
her home after school. Buy her a malt 
at Mack's. Show her that you know 
she’s around and that you appreciate 
her attention, too 

But if you've been going overboard 
for this girl, mavbe she feels she has 


you where and when she wants you. 














News Syndicate, Ine, 


“Oh, he’s always talking about love. 
He'd love a red convertible, he 
loves rare hamburgers, he loves—” 


Better taper off. Don't devote all your 
time, attention, and thoughts to her. 
Play her game and get acquainted with 
some of the other girls in your class. 
(They'll be much more appreciative 
than one who has been having a steady 
diet of attention.) When your girl real- 
izes that you know there are other girls, 
she'll revise her tactics, too. 


Q. I'm seventeen years old and go 
ing steady with a boy in ~y home town 
whom I am very fond «,;. But, I don't 
want to get engaged and if I don't, he 
isn't going to see me any more. What 
should I do? 


A. You like the idea of going steady 
with this favorite boy of yours, but you 
don’t enjoy the prospect of making it a 
permanent arrangement. Then you're 
not being fair to your steady by con- 
tinuing a relationship that he regards 
more seriously than you do. 

What you must do is explain the sit- 
uation to him. Tell him that you like him 
better than any boy you now know, but 
that you should have a few more years 
for meeting other people. Say to him 
that the high school years are the time 
for new friendships and that by becom- 
ing engaged, you'll be limiting yourself 
in this respect. 
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b gag aris: vu re touet WHAT DID SHE DO TO HER HAIR? 


yourself, too, as you must now realize. 
You've been hurting yourself and your 


; ; \s 
steady. Why not decide to discontinue \ 





the steady relationship? You can get to | ~ 
know the other boys in your class, and 

your steady will have the chance to —~~ 
meet other girls. You may each find that ire 
other people are fun, too. Or, you may ie 


very popular. Every time I ask her for 


decide that you are the only two who ~ 
} really matter to each other, 4 
| Q. I'd like to date a certain girl who's « 
i] 


| a date, she gives me the busy signal. 
} What can I do? ’ ad 
; A. Keep ringing, but be sure it’s not She washed it with Tweed 


more in advance for a date and make 
it @ special “4-check” a dance, a football easily, quickly. Now her hair sparkles with 
game, or a “4-check” movie on the eve- all its natural lustre, softly, beautifully and 


ning it opens at the State. If this plan . : 
{ doesn’t work, then you'd better try an- delicately perfumed. 7oz. $1.00...41 o2. 69¢ 


other number—and there are plenty of 
good ones who aren't on the Hit Parade 
} yet. 


; a last-minute call. Ask her a week or | Soft Fragra nce SHA MPOO. 3 








| Q. I go with a boy | like very much 
and he’s told others that he likes me 
But, the only time he pays any atten- 
tion to me is when there aren't too many | 
other girls around. Do you think he’s 
taking advantage of me? 


She set it with Tweed 
HAIR SPRAY... 


fixing each strand and curl just where she 
A. Maybe—and maybe not. Ask your wanted it. Her wave stays inall day long, scented, 


self these questions. Are you being too soft and naturally lovely. $1.50 plus tax 


possessive with him, so that it embar- 
rasses him in front of other people? No 
boy likes to feel that he belongs to any 
girl. Boys especially dislike having their 
classmates think, “This girl has him 
right where she wants him.” That may 
he the reason for his coolness towards 
you when other girls are around. He re- 
sents feeling trapped. 

Are you a chaser? Do you run up to 


| place with 
him every time you see him? Do you | , ™, 
call out to him across a room? Are you | Tweed / 
the one who always makes the first | 10D onzn »>°ODD * 
move? Let him take the initiative and | PURSE-SIZE HA IR SI RAY / Joitd 
you act like a lady. , 
Do you brag to the other girls about | 


\ She kept it in 





She carries the small bottle with her, right Main’ 
P —_ Pp 
along with her vanity case, and uses it just as tie 
easily as putting on fresh lipstick. $1.00 plus tax 


how sweet Johnny is or what a won- 
derful time you had together on Satur- 
day night? Hearing reports of this from 
the others might make him feel he’s not 


the master of the situation. as he is sup- You too can keep your hair lovely with Tweed Soft Fragrance Shampoo and 
posed to be. By appearing nonchalant Tweed Hair Spray, regular or purse size. All are scented with Tweed, the one 
with you, he may be trying to preserve fragrance above all others...to wear anytime, anywhere. Get Tweed Shampoo 


his male status. Wise up y hold our and Tweed Halr Spray today, and get compliments tomorrow! 
tongue, and let him be the “boss” for a 


“ hile. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems’ Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you'd like to 
heve answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, | 
BS West 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 


discussed in future columne. SEE ‘“MASQUERADE PARTY’’ EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 





... fine toiletries for men and women 





Your Viutual 
Benefit Lile 
Vlan says: 
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start 1s 
better.” 


Did you know that even babies leas 
than a year old have life insurance 
programs? It's a fact. And they, of 
course, get the best life insurance value 
of all—for the younger you are, the less 
life insufance costs you! 


You'll be surprised at how little it takes 
to start a modest life insurance program 
now —as compared to even 5 years from 
now. And you'll be surprised too at how 
much more value some companies give 
you as compared with others. To start 
right, get the advice of a good life 
insurance man—a man like your 
Mutual Benefit Life agent 


Send for Free Booklet 
“The Secret of Maturity,’ Scholastic 
33 West 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


$00 BROADWAY, NEWARK, N J 
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For the Shutterbug 





By Alice Elien Bernstein, High School 115, Bronx, N. Y. 





* Storred words refer te photography 
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Students are invited to 
1 oa 

















submit 
4 or P Afi, ry i 
peitine for publicanion {Ip 
Bech purzie shovid be 
built eround one subject, 6 7 


which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sei- 
ence, or any other fleld 
of knowledge. Maximum ai 
about 50 words, of which 
ot least 10 must be re 
lated te the theme. For 24 
each purtie published we 
ae vey $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 

definitions, answers y~ 79 
separate sheets, design 
with anewer filled in, 
and statement by student PA bi 
thet the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own werk. 








Keep @ copy os purzies 

cannet be returned Give 9 had 
name, address, school, and 
rade ° Puzzle 
diter, Scholastic Me 45 
times, 33 West “and 
Street, New York 36,N.Y¥ 
Anewers in next issue 49 50 
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* 1. Many photographers like to take pic- 
tures of a large body of water such as 


thi 
* 4, Used in taking an indoor picture 
7 Be ill 
10. Rate of movement 
11. “Roger, out!” (abbr.) 
12 Japan vt suicide hara 
13. Old English for before 
*14. An 12.0 lens is considered a — 


le rs 

15 Old piece of cloth 

16. Elevated railway (abby 

18. French article ( mase 

20. The capital of this state is Concord 
(abbr } 

21. Opposite of stood 

22 Mc idow 

°24. Type of inexpensive camera 

25. Advertisement (abbr 

27. Seuth African antelope 

29. Harrisburg is the capital of this state 

(abbr 
*30. A movie 


rate becomes “ 


exposed at an accelerated 
motion” when 
projects d at normal speed 
32. Plural (abbr 
4. Affirmative reply 
36. A very popular song 
9. Prefix meaning oil 
41. Initials of actor who plays My Little 
Marwie’s tather on TV 
*43. New 
15. A dime is worth cents 
46. Rearrange in proper order. 
18. Greek goddess of the dawn, 
19 Officer ot the Day (abbr ) 
*50. Chief tool of the shutterbug. 
52. Northeast ( abbr.) 
**%. The film or plate used in printing 
positive pictures 


emulsion films 


? 


wa 


410 


Kate at which shutter operates. 
litle of nobility 
Newspapers are proud of their __— 
photographers 
Chis mountain range divides Europe 
from Asia 
Misplace 
We all breathe it 
Nation bordered by Iraq and 
Atvhanistan 
A meter helps tell you how to 
set your camera under different light 
conditions 
Not rigid or strict 
Abbreviation for 53 Across 
Thus 
He pl ices a before most words begin 
ning with a vowel 
Bachelor of Arts degree (abbr.). 
Albert's nickname 
Aci nnplish 
Not down 
What photographers take 
Secret Service abbr 
Initials of actor who starred in Picnic 
ind The ( ountry Girl 
Opti il glass of a camera (pl.) 
An intense urge 
Initials of popular symphony conduc 
rmandy 
Came from Outer 


tor igen 
Ke cent filrn, 
Space 
Recent TV spectac ular, 
Mutiny Court Martial 
Guided 

Unconscious state 
Worry 

An electrically charged atom or group 
of atoms 

To droop or lose firmness 
Camera stands are called 
Civil Engineer ( abbr. ) 
Avenue (abbr. ) 


._ Caine 


pods. 
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The 1957 Scholastic Magazines 


WRITING AWARDS 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES”) e 


SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 


Scholastic Magazines, with the sponsorship of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, announces the opening of the 1957 Writing Awards. For the 
32nd year, the curtain is raised on the opportunity for you to receive 
recognition in the field of writing. Can you compose a story, play, essay, 
poem, article or editorial? If so, read over the complete rules below 
and on the next page; fame and fortune are knocking at your door! 


EE WHO MAY ENTER? 


All students in Grades 6 through 12 who are enrolled in any public, 
private, or parochial school in the United States, its possessions, or 
Canada, are eligible to enter the Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards. Students in Grades 10, 11, or 12 are eligible for the 
Senior Division. Students in Grades 6, 7, 8, or 9 are eligible for 
the Junior Division. Students who will be graduated in January or 
February, 1957, may participate if their entries are completed 
before graduation 


(MAORI TTC 


In each of ten classifications are offered from 5 to 15 First or 
Second Awards ($50 to $10 in cash, gold key, and Certificate of 
Merit); 10 Honorable Mentions (Sheaffer Snorkel Fountain Pen, 
gold key, and Certificate of Merit); and 15 to 25 Commendations 
(Certificate of Merit). See list of Classifications for specific awards. 
Prizes in all classifications are furnished by courtesy of the W. A 
Sheaffer Pen Company. The Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 
cre approved by the Contest Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C 


IEEE NB, TT 


Juries of outstanding authors and educators select the winners, 
after careful screening by the editors of Scholastic Magazines. The 
judges for 1957 will be announced in February. Their decisions 
will be based on originality, quality of expression, and skill in 
handling specific forms of writing 


High school principals will be notified early in May of awards to 
students in their schools, and will receive their prizes. Winners in 
the Senior Division will be announced in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade. Winners in the Junior Division will be announced in 
the May 17, 1957 issue of Junior Scholastic 


GEE REGIONAL AWARD 5 EE 


Regional preliminary competitions affiliated with the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards are conducted in certain sections of 
the country by leading newspapers. They offer special regional 
prizes, with additional features and judges of their own. Their 
closing dotes precede the national closing date. Winners in the 
regional competitions are eligible for and will be considered for 
the national Awards 

All students living in the following areas must submit their entries 
before the regional! closing date to the newspaper which sponsors 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards locally 


*“Connecticut—Harttord Courant 


‘Southeastern Michigan (Wayne, Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, 
Monroe, Oakland, and Washtenaw Counties)—Detroit News 


*Capital District (District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, Maryland; Arlington ond Fairfax Counties, 
Virginia)— Woshington Evening Stor 


Ce CLASSIFICATION S 


SENIOR DIVISION (Grades 10, 11, 12) 


1. SHORT STORY. Any short fictional narrative with a unified 
tone, about ane or more characters living through a single signif 
cant action or experience. Length: 4,000 words maximum. (5 First 
Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions 
with Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


2. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates on 
one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or dramatie 
ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. (5 First Awards of $50, 
10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer 
Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


3. POETRY. One or more poems in any form of verse, rhymed or 
free. Total lines of all poems submitted should be not less than 
32 lines nor more than 200. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second 
Awards of $20, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 25 
Commendations.) 


4. INFORMAL ESSAY. A short piece of prose on any topic of in 
terest to the writer, treated from a familiar or personal standpoint 
It may be humorous or serious, concerned with ideas, feelings, 
activities, people, or some incident in your life, but its principal 
aim should be to entertain the reader. Length: 2,000 words maxi 
mum. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of $20, 10 Hon 
orable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


5. FORMAL ESSAY 
ideas or opinions of the writer on an important subject, intended 
as instructive or persuasive, rather than entertaining. It may be an 
editorial on a school, social, or political problem, a critical dis 
cussion of a work of literature or art, a philosophical idea, or the 
character and achievements of a famous person. Length: 3,000 
words maximum. (5 First Awards of $50, 10 Second Awards of 
$20, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commenda 
tions.) 


The development of a theme expressing the 


6. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. A factual, objective report on any sub 
ject of general interest (national or local history, current affairs, 
science, education, literature, etc.). It should be based on careful 
original research, rather than the mere repetition of published 
information. lt should aim at a complete analytical treatment of 
3,000 
words maximum. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 Second Awards of 
$10, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 15 Commendations.) 


the subject, considering all its facts and phases. Length 


7. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or television script or 
one-act play. It must include dialogue, sound effects, and/or stage 
directions. (Adaptations of published short stories, novels, or plays 
arn not accepted.) Length: Not to exceed 30 minutes playing time 
5 First Awards of $35, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaffer Pens, 


15 Commendations Turn page) 
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JUNIOR DIVISION (Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9) 


1, BBBAY. You may write on any subject you like—a personal ex 
pertence, an event, a national or world problem. Your essay may 
take the form of a letter. its content may be humorous or serious 
5 ied length: between 300 and 1,000 words. (5 First Awards 
o 5, 5 Second Awards of $15, 10 Honorable Mentions with 
Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


2. POETRY. Your poems may be rhymed or unrhymed. You may 
submit a single poem or a group of poems, but they must fofo/ 
not less than 12 lines nor more than 75 lines. (5 First Awards of 
$35, 5 Second Awards of $15, 10 Honorable Mentions with Sheaf 
fer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


3. SHORT STORY You may write any short narrative about real 
or imaginary people and what happened to them. It is best to 
write about the kinds of people and places you know in real life 
Suggested length: between 1,000 and 3,000 words. (5 First Awards 
of $35, 5 Second Awards of $10, 10 Honorable Mentions wit! 
Sheaffer Pens, 25 Commendations.) 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
ERNESTINE TAGGARD AWARD 


An award of $50, plus a Certificate of Merit, will be given to 
the student in the Senior Division whose work shows the most out- 
standing ability in varied forms of writing. All students who enter 
manuscripts in two or more Senior classifications are eligible. No 
other form of entry is necessary 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 


The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition scholarship 
for a qualified high school senior interested in creative writing, 
whose work shows special promise in the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards. Candidates are requested to apply for application 
blanks by February 15, 1957. Write to: University of Pittsburgh 
Scholarship Award, care of Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 
33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y 


PUBLICATION 


All entries in the Senior Division will be considered for publication 
in the “Cavalcade Firsts’ student writing department of Literary 
Cavalcade, All manuscripts published in “Cav:sicade Firsts’ during 
the current school year before March | will be automatically 
entered in the Writing Awards. The May, 1957 issue of Literary 
Cavalcade will be devoted entirely to selections from winners in 
the Scholastic Magazines Writing and Art Awards. (Additional 
copies may be ordered for 25¢ each—50¢ with Part Il, catalogue 
of Art Awards winners.) 


Selections from the winning entries in the Junior Division will 
appear in the May 17, 1957 issue of Junior Scholastic. 


WARNING—The statement on the entry blank declaring that the 
work is ORIGINAL must be signed by both the student and the 
teacher. Any one who enters plagiarized (copied) material is 
liable to prosecution under the law. If any entries are discovered 
to be plagiarized, the principal, the teacher, and the parents will 
be notified, and the awards, if any, will be withdrawn. 


HOW TO SUBMIT ENTRIES 


1. Type your manuscript (or write legibly in ink) on one side of 
paper only, size 84 x 11 inches 

2. Attach the entry blank that appears on the back of this page 
(or a copy of it) to the front of your manuscript. 

3. Be sure that the entry blank is completely and correctly filled 
out, and that both you and your teacher have signed it. No manu 
script will be accepted that does not have both the student's and 
teacher's signature declaring the entry original. 

4. If you live in Connecticut, southeastern Michigan, or the Capi- 
tal District (Washington, D. C., etc.), see special rules for Regional 
Awards, page 2. 

5. If your entry is poetry, list the titles of all poems on a separate 
front sheet. 

6. Mail your manuscripts flat (not folded or rolled), stapled at 
top only, at first-class postage. 

7. Address: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 42d 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

8. Your entry must be postmarked on or before the closing dote: 
March 1, 1957. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


1. You may enter any number of manuscripts in any number of 
classifications but each entry must have an entry blank. 

2. You may enter independently or through your teacher. (Teachers 
are earnestly requested to elimincte manuscripts of inferior quality 
before submitting a group of manuscripts. 

3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Scholastic Magazine Writ 
ing Awards if it has been entered in any other national competition 
4. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint authorship 
is not eligible 

5. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to keep 
a carbon copy. 

6. All manuscripts receiving national awards become the property 
of Scholastic Magazines, Inc., and no other use of them may be 
made without written permission. 

7. You may send manuscripts at any time during the school year. 
Manuscripts received after March 1, 1957, will be held for entry 
in the 1958 Awards, provided the student can still meet the eligi 
bility requirements at that time 


Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards—Entry Form 


Please type or print all information 


Student = 
First Nome 


Home Address 


Last Name 
Street 


City 
School (Full Name) 


School Address 
Street 


City 
Teacher (Full Name) 


Mr. - Mra. - Miss (Circle One) 
Principal (Full Nome) 


Mr. Mes. - Miss (Circle One) 


Student's age on March 1, 1957 Grade 


DIVISION (check one) 


[ ] Junior Division—Grade 6, 7, 8 or 9 


[7 Senior Division—Grade 10, 11 of 12 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 


- ay ——- ~ —_ —_ - ——__— 


| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone submitting 


plogiarized material is liable to prosecution under the law.) 


(Student's Signature 


(Approved, Teacher's Signature) 


Mail Before March 1, 1957 


to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 





Japan 
(Continued from page 10) 


mountamous country 
hon. 

The tried to make 
up for the lack of sufficient farmland 
by becoming some of the best farmers 
in the world 


is fit for cultiva 


Japanese have 


Nearly every inch of soil 
is cultivated to the limit of its 
productivity crops of 
raised each 


very 
Two rice are 
Growing fodder for 
livestock would take up precious land 


the Japa 


yeal 


needed for rice. Therefore 


nese eat fish instead of meat 


The Japanese make heartbreaking 


efforts to grow as much as they 
their 


fisning 


can 
from ‘handkerchief-sized” plots 
fleets sail each year to 
the four corners of the earth. But Japan 
admits that it is fighting a losing battle 


against the mounting tide of popula 


Their 


tion, The Japanese must import 25 per 
Almost 
half of what Japan earns from its vast 


cent of the food they consume 


exports must go to pay for food 


“Export or Die” 


It is true that Japan’s industries are 
humming. Production is up 80 per 
1935 a fact that 
Japan is building up new cbemical, 


fertilizer industries. It is 


cent since It is also 


and cement 
also building a reputation as a manu 
facturer of precision instruments such 
is Cameras 


is that 
second only to Britain’s in providing 


Japan's proud boast today 
Japan’s shipbuilders are now 
the world with merchant shipping. 

bear the 
nation a going 
The Japanese 
are a skilled and hard working people 


Japanese industry must 


brunt of making the 
economic proposition 
They are often called Japan's “greatest 


natural resource.” But Japan is a 
materials 


abroad 


“have-not” 
She 


ounce of raw 


nation m raw 


must import from every 
cotton and wool for her 
crude rubber, 98 


per cent of her oil, 90 per cent of her 


huge textile industry 


iron ore 
“Export or = die has been 


Japan's watchword, But 


long 
many of the 
products of postwa 


Japan are having 


a difficult time finding willing cus 
tomers. Most of Japan's factory ma 
chinery is out-of-date and inefficient 
Costs and wages have gone up Th 


able 
sell competitors, as they did in by gone 
Other big 


Germany 


Japanese no longer are to under 
years exporters, suc h as 
West Great Britain 
have taken over forme: Japanese mar 
kets in South America and elsewhere 
Japan has lost her pre World W at II 


and 


*¢ aptive customer These were. the 
territories she ruled, such as Korea 
Formosa, and Manchuria. And other 
old customer h as Malaya. Bur 


ma, and the Philippines, are not eager 
to trade with their old enemy 
Many American manufacturers have 


protested against the cheap, Japanese 
cloth that has been 
The U acting to pro 
tect these manufacturers, has set up a 


vamping the U. S. 
S. Government 


tariff and quota system to keep this 
cloth from flooding the 
ket 


For Japan 


American mat 


looking ever more des 


perately for overseas customers, trade 


with the Red Chinese giant and the 
Soviet Union and her satellites seems 
more and more attractive, Even now 

in the face of official government 
frowns—Japanese industry has an $84 

000,000 trade agreement with Com 
munist China. Many businessmen in 


Japan consider trade with China neces 

sary for Japanese economic survival 
The U. S Western na 

tions are encouraging Japan to build 


and other 
up her trade with the non-Communist 
that 
Japan may become entangled in a Red 


countries. The free world fears 
economic spiderweb. And if Japan—the 
Asia” —fell to the Commu 
nists, it might well tip the balance in 
the Reds’ favor 


of the Far East 


‘factory of 


throughout the rest 


Democracy—Fragile Flower 


So far the Japanese have shown no 
signs of wanting to become Communist 
puppets—even at the price of tempting 
Red trade Free 
World’s ubout the 
Japanese have not been easily erased 
But the Free World has slowly 


around to understanding that the West 


concessions The 


lingering doubts 


come 


needs Japan on its side 
Economic experts say that Japan 
should be the “pioneer of Asia.” She 


is the best example of what an Asian 
if it has the 
Japan could 


nation can do industrially 
will and is shown the was 
help lift the economic standards of the 


Asia 


example and by 


newly independent nations of 


She would do this by 
providing the goods these impoverished 
And by opening 
Japan would be able to 


people s so badly need 
such markets 
strengthen her own economy and cle m 


ocratic institutions 

Democracy is still a fragile Hower 
in the flower-loving Japan But with 
the help and support of the U.S. and 
the rest of the Free World, that blos 
som of freedom should grow and de 
velop Then perhaps the poem Em 


Hirohito wrote five 


On the Occas'on of Japan's 


pero! years ago 
regaining 
l] come true 
bitter cold ji 


vaited spring 


her independence 
“Winter with 
And much-a 
round with double Cherrs 
Double cherry blo 


bol of hope and « we 


gore 
comes 
blossoms 
Ooms are a sym 
for the Japan 


se 
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Frame of Mind 


(Continued from page 20) 


self; Watch that safe door spring open 
that old Conklin luck. But we 
ind nothing happens 


wait 


jobl led he 


unbal 


“The tumblers are SUVS 
at last “The 


anced As you Can set he 


internal pin is 


doesn t 
sates 


Austin 


know the first thing about office 
“Call the manutacturer Mi 
orde Ts 
Everyone Yroans The manufacture 
is way out in Chicago 


"Mr. Austin, 


finished yet,” my 


Tin not 
Alive ad 


again 


wait a minute 
father says 
he is concentrating on the safe 
but this time it’s a real production, First 


he rolls up his sleeves. Then he rubs 
the tips of his fingers on his shirt 
front, no doubt to make them more 
sensitive. He begins twirling the knob 
very slowly And talk about ham—lhe 


even puts his ear to the safe door, to 
catch the telltale click of the 

1 look around the 
is laughing No one is laughing not 
one person, | believe it. LT look 
Still, no one is 
only are they not laughing at my father 
but they actually think he's 
open up that safe for them. I can see 
faces. It's fantastic 
men and women standing hypnotized 
And 


door 


tumbler 
room to see who 
cunt 
again laughing. Not 


gomg to 


it in their grown 
door 


there, the safe 


expecting that safe 
vhile they stand 


ope ns 


‘Baas evening my father and I are 


That is he is 


to open 


watching television 
vatching television. Me 
different thoughts float 
Finally, my father speaks. “Go 
ahead, say it,” he 
over with,” 
“Say what?’ | 
Say it was 
afe today.’ 
‘Okay I reply. “Vil say it 
luck, But maybe 
thing else. too 
Then I tell 
laces of 
office. To describe it 1 use 
confidence” and “trust 
That's the key 
1 conclude, “It w 
kid make up 


lin just letting 

through my 
mind 
remarks, “Get it 


Tracquiire 
luck, my opening the 
Maybe 
it was it was sore 
what I saw in the 
people in Mr. Austin’s 
words like 
and “respect 


of Mind 
ont he lp a high school 


him 


those 


to brame 
a year of loafing, and it 
a gwuy promoted over sore 
key to 
of Mind is you have got to use 


vont get 
one who deserves it more, The 
hrame 
it to help others, like 
it will not work 

My father just stares 


he is thinking maybe I have 


ou do. Otherwise 
at me. | suspect 
rene hed a 
and understanding. How 
what he 

“Step aside,” is what he said, “You're 
blocking the screen. How can I see the 


vrestlers with vou block the 


certain age 


ever, this is not Says 


ereenr 
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World Series Famous Firsts 


HIS is the most “series” time of the 

year for nearly 100,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. For at least a week, the A bomb, 
the H Marilyn 
Monrve will have to play second fiddle 
to baseball. Who's gonna cop the 
World Series? That's the burning ques 
tion of the day 


bomb, Russia, and 


going to make 
like an expert. Instead of heaping coals 
on the fire, [im going to 
bucket of “cool” facts and figures. The 
idea is to keep your blood pressure 
and at the 


For once, I'm not 


toss in a 


down, interest up 


same time make a World Series expert 


youl 


out of everybody 

Remember, now, all the following 
facts and figures apply only to modern 
World Series play 

First home run: Hit by 
Sebring, Pittsburgh, off Cy 
Boston, in 1905 

First grand slam: Poled by Elmer 
Smith, Cleveland, in the first inning 
of the fifth game against Brooklyn in 
1920 

First (and only) unassisted triple 
play: Pulled by Bill Wambsganss in 
the fifth inning of the game 
(above). With runners on first and sec 
ond moving in a hit-and-run situation, 
the Cleveland second baseman flagged 


Jimmy 
Young, 


samme 


a line drive quickly touched second 
to double up the front runner, then 
tagged the runner coming from first 
base 

First one-hitter: Pitched by Ed Reul 
bach of Chicago (Cubs) against White 
Sox in 1906 
the sixth inning 

First steal home: Pulled by George 


White Sox), against 


Lone hit was a single in 


Davis, Chicago 
Cubs in 1906 

First pinch-hit homer: Slammed by 
Yogi Berra, Yankees, against the 
Dodgers in 1947 

First extra-inning game: The 3-3 tie 
(12 innings) that opened the 1907 
Detroit-Chicago Series. This was a 
heartbreaker for the Cubs. In the 9th 
inning, Johnny Evers was cut down 
trying to steal home with the winning 
run. In the 10th frame, Rabbit Slagle 
singled, stole second, third, and home 

but was called out because of inter 
ference by the batter! And in the 
11th inning, three straight Cubs singled 
without scoring. After another inning, 
the game was called because of dark- 
ness 

First batter to clout two homers in 
a game: Pat Dougherty, Boston (Red 


Sox) in second game of 1903 series 
against Pittsburgh. 

First (and only) batter to hit three 
homers in a game: Babe Ruth, Yankees, 
against St. Louis in 1926 and 1928. 

First shutout: Pitched by Bill Din 
neen, Boston (Red Sox), in 
game of 1903 Series against Pittsburgh 

First (and only) pitcher to hurl three 
shutouts: Christy Mathewson, Giants, 
against Philadelphia in 1905. 


second 


Individual Records 


Most Series played in: 10, by Babe 
Ruth and Joe DiMaggio 

Lifetime batting average: .363, by 
Frank Baker, 6 series, 25 games, 91 
at bats, 33 hits. 

Batting average, single Series: .625, 
by Babe Ruth, 4 games, 1928, 16 at 
bats, 10 hits. 

Series batting over .300; 6, by Babe 
Ruth 

Homers, lifetime: 15, by Babe Ruth, 
10 Series 

Homers, single Series: 4, by Lou 
Gehrig, 1928 (4 games); Babe Ruth, 
1926 (7 games); Duke Snider, 1952 (7 
games). 

Hits, single Series: 12, by Sam Rice 
(1925) and Pepper Martin (1931) 





WORLD SERIES 
WON-LOST STANDINGS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


= 


Boston 

New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland. 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Detroit 

St. Louis 


oOn—-VWVnn Ow 


Totals 33 


a 
Ol —-Vnewnmnue re 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


mS 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 
Boston , 
New York _.. 
Chicago 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 


NN @O—N— w 


Totals 











The biggest super-charged battery in 
baseball—Whitey Ford and Yogi Berra— 


the Yankees’ best hope to cop their sixth 
world crown in the past eight years. 


Hits, lifetime: 58, by Frank Frisch, 
50 games, 8 Series. 

Runs batted in, lifetime: 35, by Lou 
Gehrig, 7 Series. 

Pitching in most Series: 7, by Waite 
Hoyt and Charlie Ruffing. 

Pitching victories, lifetime: 7, by 
Charlie Ruffing. 

3-game winners, one Series: Christy 
Mathewson, 1905; Babe Adams, 1909; 
Jack Coombs, 1910; Urban Faber, 
1917; Stan Coveleskie, 1920; Harry 
Brecheen, 1946. 

Most games pitched in one Series: 6, 
by Hugh Casey, 1947. 

Consecutive shutout innings, one Se- 
ries: 27, by Christy Mathewson, 1905. 

Most strikeouts, one game: 14, by 
Carl Erskine, 1953. 


Telltale Tips 


The team that wins the second game 
usually wins it all (28 out of the last 
33). 

A team that gets behind, one vic- 
tory to three, can hardly hope to win. 
That handicap has been overcome only 
once—by the 1925 Pirates (who did 
win that charmed second game). 

Of the eight Series that ended in 
four games, six were swept by the 
Yankees; the others by the 1914 Braves 
and the 1954 Giants. 

Most World Series runs are scored 
in the fourth inning (278) and least— 
except for the only partially played 
ninth (194). 

If it’s a shutout, the score is most 
likely to be 3-0 (18 times) or 1-0 (10 
times ) 

Among the 25 other shutouts, there's 
never been a 6-0 or 7-0 game. 

Only two players have stolen home 
in the last 20 Series—Monte Irvin in 
1951, and Jackie Robinson in 1955. 

More games are won before the 
fifth inning than after it (not counting 
extra-inning games). The winning run 
has been scored 129 times before the 
fifth, 40 times in the fifth, and 108 
times in the last four innings. 

Only two clubs—the 1910 and 1913 
Athletics—ever went through an entire 
Series without making a change in the 
starting lineups. 

—-Herman L. Mast, Sports Editor 


in the second 





Obvious Answer 


4 man walked into a restaurant and 
sat down at a table. “What will 
have, sir?” asked the waiter. 
The customer shook his head. “Not 
i thing,” he replied. “I’m not hungry.” 
[he waiter stared. “Then what's the 


grumbled, “of 


you 


idea,” he coming in 


here?” 
The customer shrugged his shoulders 
It's very simple,” he explained. “This 


is my lunch hour.’ 


Long-Suffering 


Delighted by the courtesy 


ol the policeman the visitor to London 


patient 


had fired some dozen questions at him 
vith scarcely a breath 

“Now tell me something about your 
self,” added “That littl 
‘trap you wear—what’s it for?” 

“That, answered _ the 
ot the 
chins up 


pause to draw 


she chin 


madam,” arin 


firmly, “is for holding our 


after 


law 


imswerng questions 


ie e. Lon& 


That's Different! 


A little girl was employed to help 
ii a pastry shop 
A customer some beau- 
tifully iced cakes in a case, asked 
“Dont 
delicious 
Oh, no,’ little 
dignantly, “I don't eat them; that would 


I just lick them.” 


pointing at 


you eat any of those 
looking cakes?” 


re plic d the 


evel 
girl in 


be ste ling 


Bargain Day 


4 dear old lady was taking her first 


train ride in many years, and when 


night approached, the porter came 
round with the pillows 
“How they?” the 


isked 


“Twenty-five 


much are woman 


cents, maam,” the por 
ler replied, 
“T'll take six he 
in her 
‘Six 
porter, 
“Certainly, ‘l could 


never get them that che ap ina depart 


aid as she dug 
purse 
asked imazed 


ma'am? the 


came the reply 


ment store 


The Balance 
Easy on the Throat 


lea her ‘Johnn 
Johnny: “A 


tread! 


vhat is a waffle? 


pancake with a non-skid 


High Finance 
One another: “Last week my 
son made since getting 


out of college. Sold the watch we gave 


man to 


his first money 


him for graduation 


\iabame Rammer Jammer 


The Anteater 
Mother 


table, 
Junior 


Stop reaching across the 
Junior. Haven't 
‘Yes,“but my arm’s longer.’ 


Brva Carleo 


you a tonguer 


Family Trouble 


You call this 
Hollywood produc e! 


a plot?” laughed a 
scornfully as he 
read aloud the briet SYHOpsIs whic h had 
just been submitted A rich and pow 
erful man falls in love with his brother's 
wife, murders his brother, and marries 


rhe 


broods and goes nutt 


murdered man 
He falls in love 
so worried about 


rhe 


stab each 


her. son of the 
with a girl who gets 
that she 


everything yoes crazy 


virl’s brother and her lover 
other to death; the mother takes poison 
And her son, just before he dies, stabs 
and kills his stepfather 
“Bunk! Bunk! All bunk! 
genius roared 


desk 


could 


” the 
slapping 


motion 
the 


story 


picture 
script on his “That's no 
NOBODY 
that.” 
‘But it has made quite a lot of money 
on the stage,” the 
Opsis insisted mildly 


of Hamlet.” 


make a show out of 


author of the syn 


under the name 


Hoffina 


In a Nutshell 
Dic k ol 


“Crime 


a truck in Lo 
Neither 


Sign on the 


Angeles doesn't pay 


does trucking 


Base Mettle 
telling a 


\ baseball 


re porter 


marae was 
newspaper ibout a newly «a 
quired player 

My 


named Sentimental Jones 


new player is an outfielder 


the manager 
‘and we big things of 


said exper t 


him 
odd 


reporter 


Sentimental is an name for a 


ball player the commented 
How did he happen to get that name? 
he chokes up whenever he 


the manager replied 


‘Because 
holds a bat 


Well Versed Student 

ported that 

of ( alifornia 
American 


question 


It is re tndent at the 


University given a writ 
ten test o 
swered the 
Alden? 
John Vas 
Who very 
But finally, all thanks to Pris 


1 understand he bu 


literature an 


Who was John 


a most dimwitted cuss 


nearly missed the bus 


ed the miss. 


He passed 


31 


Blockhead 


4 chip on the shoulder is 
nothing more than a piece of wood that 
has fallen from the head 


usually 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i“ i“ i“'"Tops, don't miss i” i” i“ Good 
Mi Fair “Save your money 
Drama D ‘ ‘ ‘ M « M Deeu 

Y A ated Cartos 4 Wester wi 
ind Peace (D); Moby Dick 
D The King and I (M The Great Loco 
motive Chase (D); Carousel (M); Richard 
Ill (D); Oklahoma! (M Ihe Solid Gold 
Cadillac (¢ 
i4e The 
ders of the 
The Phantom 
1) 

4 The Amoassador’s 
# Hell (D 
“The First 


ad ad a 


Seven Won 
Society (M 
rave 


Silent World \Y 
World (Y Hiah 


Horse (D The One 


Daughter (¢ Edge 


lraveling Saleslady (M 


WALLET Size 2V2 x 3V4 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with all 

the ‘extra-special’ people 
on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box 8 2-4 


Hillside, WJ 
in a hurry? Send 25¢ a 84 for #3 
« ‘ 
[to Super-Speed service MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALLET SIZE . 
PHOTOS 


— 


| 


Need more? 


60 for $2 








From favorite pictures such as 
Graduations, Classmates, Babies, 
Family, Friends, Pets, Weddings, 
etc. Send $1 with picture (or 
negative). Add 10¢ post. & hand 
Originals returndd with 25 beaw 
tiful prints on finest double 
weight portrait paper 
Money Back Guarantee 


FREE! |, tects fetorss 


Send tor FREE Literature 





ROXAWNE STUDIOS - Box 138 Dept. 55 10 
mms Wall St. Sta, New York 5, NW. Y 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates Americans Most 
Geeutiful and complete tine of Madere 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Me financial ves "required 

Write tea free sample bit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. & 

1509 Mw 1 5 Pe 


FREE ON REQUEST 


ore you a any books for school 


library, send for our graded catalogs 
“Books for Young People” (Elementary) 
and “Books for Junior and Senior High 
Schools” — both with subject indices. 


4. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-56 
SCHOOL LIBRARY DEFT PHILADELPHIA 4. PA 





Are you 


a potential 


Remhbrvanat? 


Win a distinguished and valuable 
Hallmark Honor Prize in the 30th 


Scholastic Art Awards Competition! 


You can gain true recognition for your artistic 
ability, in addition to valuable cash prizes, by 
entering the national high school Scholastic Art 
Awards Competition. 








Hallmark Cards, in keeping with its tradition 
of encouraging young artists everywhere, is the 
major industrial patron of the 1957 Scholastic 
Art Awards. Hallmark will award $100 prizes in 
44 regions | hroughout the country. 


This can be a wonderful start to a successful 
art career because the award-winning works in all 
categories will also be displayed in leading depart- 
ment stores all over the country. 


Remind your teacher to request her supply of 
Scholastic Art Awards Rule Books for 1957. This 
will give you all the information for preparing 
and submitting your entries. Then the rest is up 
to you—s8o swing into action! 


NOTE TO TEACHERS! 


Be sure your students are 
fully informed on the 1957 
Scholastic Art Awards Com 
petition. For complete details 
and your supply of the 1957 
Rule Books, write to: Scho 
lastic Magazine, Attention 
Art Awards Dept., 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


va 
pallwnank, 
Carnda- 


When you care enough to send the very best 
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The Great War 


By MYLES M. PLATT 
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Jor 


Man and 


Teleguide 


WALt maae 


Superman 


By HENRY B. MALONEY 


‘THEN NBC-TV telecast 
Van and Super 


C,eoru 


Shaw 


Bernard 


man on 0 > 9-00 to 10:30 
KS] ewe! vill be see 
duet Phe pla 


known i 


pain 
ing part of a 
embraces the 
Don Juan 


reading 


harmo 
Criarmatic 


in Hell 


rowip 
i i fe A eal 
fivaas 


related to the 


eginent 
vhich a P 


brought 


il Gregor 
fully to 


ivo. Because the 


sroad 
Don 


remote 


mece 


md onl y 
Man 


ented 


equence | long 
and 
vith 


most of 


iction of 
Superman, it eldom pre 
the pla ilthough it 
Act HT 

Man and Superman reduces basic ally 
kind Maurice 
I in | to play the of Jack 
cendant of Don Juan. Jack 
that le 
rac i vuardian His 
Whitefield, the foster 
Octayviu Octavius 1 


COTRPEISES 


to a girl-gets-b of fares 
part 
| trite i cle 
been 
Ann 
sister of his friend 
in love with Ann 

but she is just 
Actualls he has 


who IS «al 


ndden! discover has 


charge 1S 


mal hope to mur her 
vith Octavin 
Jack 
yvoman 
cheme ot things He 
ibout to man 
int translate h theor to the 
that he i 


toying 
her cap set for great 
theorist role in the 
that Ann 
but he 
real life 


Anns prey 


ibout 
it alive 
trap one 
tuation and see 
When Jack 
to Jack that he is the one 
outs Ann follow 


hiannic reve als 
Jack flees the 


polite | 


{ hy vuitle tit thee 


iilting 


Hlenry B Maloney teache Lineglish 


ut Coole 7 Wes Detroit 


Jack Tanner (Maurice Evans) reads from 
Revolutionist’s Handbook in Shaw play. 


Octavius, and who 


Jack 
to realize the futility of 


tempted escape. He 


moves in on 
comes his at- 
succumbs to her 
wusile 


Phere ire 


provoking 


many starting points for 
Man 
One would be through 
Shaw kind of 


A student could report 


classroom interest’ in 
and Superman 
Ann 

‘Every 
on Eve ryman and others could express 
that they 


lve rywoman 


vhom deemed a 


woman 
qualitie s would expect of an 
Another approach would 
be through Don Juan. How do the male 
Don 
Juan who rejected women? This is the 
Shavian twist, for Jack Tanner, the de 
Don that 
Shaw considers him a Don Juan in the 
that he fate. A 


introductory lesson could also be start 


membe Ts of your class react to a 


cendant of Juan, does just 


sense defies valuable 
ed by listing the names of the important 
characters on the board and assigning 
different 
the play 
duced. Each student could then explain 
to the class. Shaw 


dom sparse with words when introduc 


students to read sections of 


in which the character is intro 
his character is sel 
ng a character 

Once beyond the introductory 
vhat Shaw offer 
school in Man and Superman? 
that the 


one who defies conven 


stage 


does have to high 
student 
His provocative thesis world 
belongs to the 
tionality is evident in the 


play. The 


most interesting male characters are 
those 
tutes 
in capturing 
defies the conventions that 
vardly flouted all 

Let someone in the 
port) on Shaw showing 
nost of his life he 
ol Tt bye lion 


Conforming to the 


vho are not bound by the dic 


of appropriateness. Ann succeeds 
Jack once she outwardly 
she has in 
ilong 

class “ive a re 
how through 
bee tithe al symbol 


igainst traditional ideas 

mores is a signifi 
vith teen-agers who want 
different 


their 


cant problem 
to belong 


us vell Sometimes they 


vet who want to be 
solve 
problem by becoming a clique 
vhich defies the 
but 


rhe mibe Ts 


a group 
conventions of society 
alike Are the 
of motoreycle clubs o 
Hollywood 


sometimes think 


vhose members act 
groups 
ot boy s who tise mutters 
the individualists they 
they are 

Advanced might go 
Shaw’s thesis in Man and Superman 
that Everywoman’s urge to be a mother 


is thwarted by the artist. since the artist's 


classes into 


compulsion to create sometimes keeps 
him from settling down to a domestic 
life. If the artist succumbs to Every 
woman he is cut off from the so-called 
Life which ultimately 


evolve 


Force would 
a Superman from the race of 
men (the Nietzschean Superman would 


Jack 


Ann can 


be to man as man is to the ape) 
lranner finally recognizes that 
the 
this would block nature’s design, or the 
Life Force. 


Fifty years after Man and Superman 


not marry artist Octavius because 


was written our industrial society has 


discord 
High 


powered executives are pictured in cu 


produced causes of familiar 


through non-artistic channels 


rent literature and motion pictures as 


their work to 
and in so doing have 


men who have married 
“get to the top” 
virtually lost sight of their families. A 
panel discussion (boys versus girls, per 
haps) on the amount of time a family 
man should devote to his job will make 
teen-agers aware that such a problem 
exists before they must attempt to solve 
it for 


quently remain single. Should a career 


themselves Career women fre 


man do the same? 


STUDY QUESTIONS 


the 


Tanner? 


1. How 1S interest 
iroused in Jack 
2. Why 
object to being named Ann's guardian? 
3. What is the origin of “Ricki-Ticki 
Tavy” which Ann uses as a nickname 
tor Octavius? 
4. What the rift 
Ann and Jack during their school days? 
5. What Henry Strake: 
represent 
6. Shaw 
for one of Octavius’s speeches, “Dithy 
What And 
why is the word appropriate? 
7. How Ann 
death? 
8. In 
about his own downfall? 

9. What makes the Hector 
Malone change his mind about Violet? 
10. Why does 
Jack to marry Ann? 

11. How do you learn that 


been planning on “trapping” 


viewer § 


exactly, does Jack Tanne: 


caused between 


class does 


stage direction 


Wives as a 


rambically does it mean? 


does “use” her father 


what way does Jack bring 


Ann's mother urge 
Ann had 
Jack for 
some timer 

12 Shaw a tually wrote a revolution 
ist’s pamphlet signed “by Jack Tanner 
What 


signing his own name 


idvantages would this have over 
to itr 

13. What characters in the play seem 
rather like caricatures? 

14. Who is the hero, Jack Tanner or 
Ann Whitefield? On what do you base 
your judgment? 

15. Do you think that Shaw’s plays, 
depending as they do on sharp-witted 
dialogue, might be more suited to radio 
than either television or the legitimate 
stage? Explain.e 





OMNIBUS: 


An exclusive 


Easy as ABC 


interview with Producer 


Robert Saudek: Enlightenment through TV 
By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


FOr four seasons the Ford Founda 
tion's Omnibus has attracted Sunday 
vith the 


excitement 


ginatively 


ifternoon viewers 


of mature entertainment 
ind artistically 
October 7, Omnibus moves to ABC 
r\ 9:00-10:30 p.m. EDT) rhe sig 


nificance of thi change may not 


prese! Be Yinning 


time 
be apparent to most viewers but it 
poses a ticklish question In view of 


the competition ot ‘popular programs 


the courage to con 
tinue experimenting?’ Robert Saudek 
ol the Radio r\ Workshop 


answers this 


will Omnibus have 


director 
producing the program 
ind other questions of interest to 


teachers in the following interview 


Q: In your struggle to win evening 
viewers, will you have to compromise 
your traditionally high standards? 

\ | vouldn't 
those programs which we have 
proude t of Wi do know howeve! 
that at g ver 
ind we are going to try to make ou 
entire YO n ittractive as 
our high points have been in past pro 
grams. We vouldn t icrifice tand 
the sake of the broadcast 


change one iota of 


been 


rridniute counts 


rovite yuist a 


ards for 


1 he dule 


Q: Do future Omnibus programs call 
that 
school curriculum? For example, hav- 


for more shows supplement the 


ing the Pulitzer Prize-winning _his- 
torian Richard Hofstadter edit a series 
on the American Constitution? 

A: We have our hearts set on sev 
eral things which hould interest 
teachers. We want to do a three 
American Government 
Washington Joseph Welch 
guide for this er 
Richard Hofstadter to 

too. We have 
Earhart planned ind 
Julie Harri for the 


part 
series on the 
live from 
would be our 
we ire i king 
vork on this one a biog 
raphy of Amelia 
ve vould like 
lead 
And finall ifter a year and a half 
of heartbreaking search for the right 
format, we are ready to present the 
Battle of Gettysburg in January 
Bruce Catton has worked closely with 
us on it. It might be 
words about how we 
decided to present this battle 
up the difference bet 
history classroom’s ipproach ind our 
to the ume fact We couldn't do it 
is we did the serie the John Adams 
family of the lack of precise 
documentation, so we 


looked for 


interesting to 
finally 


because 


iV a fe W 
veen the 


it point 


bec itisé 


i dra 


format. Now in a textbook you 
find a tw 


entire 


mat 
onal over-all 
with 


) dime I 


three 


usually 
days 
discussion of what 
etlects rV has to 


a documentary, a 


urvey of the 
i comple te caused 
the battle and it 

elect. We could use 
biog: iphie al or a 
But we elected to do it as 
a tragedy. We reduced our canvas to 
the most 
nine hours of the second day of battle 


dramatic ipproach 


a play, us 
during 


important ¢ haracters 


This eliminates the denouement of the 
battle—Pickett's 
after the cause of the 
found that ow 
and a te W ot his i 
cally 
capture the human 
battle Now 1 thi 
classroom version? Of 
We re ifter different 

teachers give the tudent al 
on the heart 
the tragedy and touch an audience 
their 


VO ipproache 


Charge but we were 
defeat and we 
focus was General Lee 
ociates, By 


material 


drasti 
We can 
importance of the 
better than the 


course not 


selecting the 


each things 
clear 
il overview We focu 


hope i deepe t emotion 


The t 


other 


complement eac h 


Q: Do you plan more shows that 
point the way for curriculum develop- 
ment by introducing students to con- 
temporary art forms? For example, the 
Leonard Bernstein program on jazz? 

A: Yes, you may expect many 
that deal with 
temporal ut. Our opening show this 
ear [Oct. 7] is Leonard 
explanation of musical comed One ot 
the wonders of TV is that it can take 
man like Bernstein, un 
}t C1 il fe VM 
make 
household in the 


more 
programs creative con 


Bernstein s 


an articulate 


known to all but a 
culture ind 


on the 
frontiers of him 
known to evet coun 


try 


Q: What approach should teachers 
use when they assign “Omnibus”? 

A: I'm inclined to think that cla 
room discussion ought to follow 
than precede thie telecast In some 
Cases, Say high school litera 
i play like Hamlet, 


program 18 @€S8 


I ithes 


vhen a 
ture class is to see 
discussion before the 
sential. But I've found with my own 
children that it’s best to let them estab 
lish the leve of discussion and then 
vhat the do get” and 


inswer spontaneous question the have 


proceed from 


Q: What can the schools do to em- 
phasize TV's new creative talent? 
4 Well fir t ot il should 


learn not to « pect t-rate art all 


tude nits 


Producer Robert Saudek 

“We're after different things 
the time even from top peopl 
best are lucky when they « 
100 batting erage. In other 
they hould le 
performance oO ( viomes 
contemporar 
Shakespeare All important things in 
the arts start with a 
percept ( people ilert 
rV can bring creative 


not just beca it 
mall audience of 
to the culture 
le iders to a ma 
help r\ 


audience ind teacher can 


in this important development 
Q: How can the schools give to the 


next generation of TV talent an urge 
to be creative and experimental in this 
new medium? 

\ Snobbism toward — the 
art i 
understandable. How of a mar 
ket is there, after all vriter vith 
high standards just out chool? A 
few giants like Jame: yy can be 
creative ind successful in bot the 


elite 


popul il 


deplorable Corie Cuse 


and popular int It nnportant 
to encourage 
ite for the 
int force-feed culture It L (pine 
of low growth 
Cradually there will be 
the networks for se. 
Omnibus, but the 


ouny people to int to 
popular media but ou 


tion 


1 place 
eral program 
imaginative on You can 
about culture and succeed 

ple people have uvue ted 

tour of the Metropolitan Museum 
There no color to tereot pe 
idea like that. We've bettey 
ideas for cultural pros 

cussion of Oedipus Rex 

of Greek. That i 

room, and does no 


television magi 











| rik Barnouyv | 


framed a i pract 
I wr in commercial broadcasting and 
thie Department ol By imiath 

Art il Columbia { niversit has the 
perfect) back nind to interpret ma 
communication for educator Peacher 


i) ATe ¢ meerned 


ibout the Impact of 


thie nit media on our culture vill find 
Mr. Barnouvy rie book in exception 
illy 3 ding re iding experience 
Among hi persuasive principle ire 
these specialized mit communication 


focused tor 
relative] Cu 
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i homovgeneou sudience Is 


but it i not a In por 


more exacting task of build 

ing bridges to the large, unfocused audi 
ener t commercial entertainment 

entertainment. incidertall is not a 

dirt ord in Barnouw lexicon. Rather 
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popular fare successfil. He believe 
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t large cale Hoc incl trivialit I 
tharantes ! nec Barnou 
reat trenath lie i his ¢ mistent tse 


| ae) 1 televi quiet] ind infor 


nall reat men of the age have talked 
tou \ Robert Frost or a Frank Lloyd 
Wright tell Mout h hte and work 
Phere is astonishing intima Phrough 
out the great man lite fe human 


bein have looked on hi 
ind closel is clot the 
during uch i pl 


most 


hace 
televi 
Here 


narration the 


o long 
On Viewer! 
mrain 
help Wive 
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> John Peter Zenger, in 
lishing hi 
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tor. Think of the 
that have replaced this one 


iddition to pub 
editor 
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If a modern 
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itifiable 


t imple vorld int censor Was 


villain i Roy il 


one Clearly ice 








Erik Barnouw’s book 


is to be published this month 


Our Supermarket Culture 


Excerpts from Erik Barnouw’s Theory of Mass Communication 





Erik Barnouw 


that 
effectively engage 


of the ma 


of pro dramatization more 
the deepe st motives 
than doe 
Barnouw place sma 
lucid historical pel 


wecrive Without the ma 


rudience simple 
narration Finally 
communication in 
media Vv‘ 
could not have the ma pl duction and 


distribution of goods that characterize 


shake i 


restraints 


might 


whom On 
fist ind not countle: 
trom hundreds of 


(sovernor at 


ource 


> The 
by tipping the 
ind 


censol impulse is to combat evil 
igainst it in 


drama. He says to the 


cales story 


produc Cl 


Don't let Cain kill Abel—just have 
him hurt him a Jitth Qi Don't let 
Eve eat the apple—at least let her do it 
olf the screen 

Phis ma be a normal, ethical im 
pulse, But it may also misinterpret the 
role of communication. Banning evil 
example from film does not ban it from 
life. It may not strengthen our power 
to cope ith it. It may have the Oppo 
site ettect 

Code rule multiply but they do not 
produce morality. They do not stop 


forbidden 
the 
Phe y 


and exces 


vulgarits Irving to banish 


impulses, censors may only changs 


disguises in which they appeal 


ban passionate love making 
sive violence takes its place 


mass-communcation world 1S 


>» This 
interdependent, 


Producers are 


con 


Theory of Mass Communication (Copyright 










stantly aware 


of their dependence on 


sponsors and distributors; distributors 


of their dependence on producers and 
outlets; outlets, of their dependence on 
All ire depend 
logether they form 


full ot 


points for 


distributors and public 
ent on each other 
a compl x 


organism pressure 


point pressure restraint 


ind persuasions 


> ( 


ind television, radio is simple. The 


ymmipared to the comple xity of film 
mind 
does it 

This ha 


to various 


given radio special appeal 
groups To poets for exam 
ple. Archibald MacLeish wrote: “.. . the 
technique of radio, the ordinary 


has deve lope d tools 


com 
mercial tec hnique 
whic h 


fectly adapted to the poet's uses had he 


could not have been more pet 


devised them himself . The announcer 
is the 


ice the 


most useful dramatic 


Greek 


person ive 


chorus 


- On the 


expense 


whole, animation means large 
Yet it is 


Important in 


a constantly growing 


industry entertainment 
promotion education 


ha mace 


propaganda It 
itself felt in politic il cam 


paigns, labor relations, religion. What 
ire the secrets of its strength? 

Even at its lowest level, it has unique 
idvantages. Precisely because it often 
deals with bizarre, unreal creatures, al 
most seeming to rule out identification 


the animated film can ippeal Dhkatantly 
to hidden obse 


We have 


Cali be 


1OnS 
figure 
fl imboy 


ire also omnipotent 


seen that animated 
without moral censure 
intly lawles They 
exempt from all limitations of the physi 
cal world, They 
them 
tructible 

trated way 


re secure Trap doors 
but these creatures ire 
They go thei 


ind nothing cat 


open tor 
ince untrus 


stop them 


Beneath the affable disguises, emotional 
identification is powerfully at work 

> It will be clear that press associations 
and syndicates have changed the nature 
of the Just as a 
supe rmarket may be locally owned, yet 


average Tit Wspaper, 


stock its shelves with standard produc ts 
stock 


ibun 


so a locally owned newspaper may 
its pages with a mass-produced 
dance of standard items 

he supermarket still buys strawber 


from local farmers, and 


loc al 
highly 
best 


ries and lettuce 


performs other services The St 


services are important, giving 


the store its chance to develop 


individuality 
served by 


Just so. the newspaper 


associations and syndicates, has a local 


service opportunity. Its long-term hope 
Yet 


mass produced sery 
backbone.e 


may lie in seizing this opportunity 
the standardized 


ices provide CConomie 





1956 by Erik Barnouw), 
by Rinehort & Company for $4 50 








LIVING ROOM ONLY... 


L.R.O....the best seat in the house. It’s yours when 
you watch the STEEL HOUR, with its widely acclaimed 


show—live from New York 





Live is an important word. For there is nothing like 
living theatre—for enjoyment and education. What 
better way to introduce pupils to the legitimate stage? 
What better way to train more advanced students? 
What better way to watch the show than at your 


leisure in your own home? 


Pick your seats, check your local paper for time 

and station and then sit back for some of the most 
engrossing entertainment of the season. For example— 
there’s a rare treat in store for you and your pupils 


on November 21, when the STEEL HOUR proudly 
IMOGENE COCA drew raves as a comedienne 


esents “Tam Sawver” : sired hans 
presents “Tom Sawyer,” a musical based on the work with @ not-so-funny private life in “Funny Heart 


of the immortal Samuel Clemens. Don’t miss it. The 
STEEL HOUR—TV’s finest hour of drama, with 


’ 


the theatre’s top stars. 


Alternate Wednesdays + CBS Television 


U.S. STEEL HOUR 
produced by THE THEATRE GUILD 


JACKIE COOPER and GRACIE FIELDS in ‘‘The Old Lady ETHEL MERMAN played one of her rare and 


Shows Her Medals,"’ which will be repeated by demand wonderful dramatic roles, ‘Honest in » Rain.” 
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Teachers ! 


Here's your FREE 


| 


“Textbook” for a 
Good Grooming 
Course | 


4) 


rs the 
authoritative new booklet helps you 


yours for asking! This 
tear h your students the importance oft 
good grooming, It's done in entertain 
ing comic-strip style and 


that good groom- 


teac he 5 boys 
an earnest lesson 


ing habits are essential to success, 


DEVELOPED BY TEACHERS 


This booklet was produced by 
Pictorial Media Ine the 
of practicing teachers, 


with as 


sistance and 
has been tested with excellent results 
ot In 
form, it demonstrates to boys trom 12 
to | the 
grooming 
dress, hair, dental care, bathing, etc 


in hundreds classrooms story 
social advantages of good 


habits such as neatness in 


TEACHER'S AID 
James J. Heaphy, B.S.,M.S 
lum Coordinator, Board of Education 
of New York City, has written a bro 
suggestions for teachers to 


Curricu 


chure oft 
sccompany this booklet. Mail coupon 
below and we'll send you a supply of 
booklets plus a copy of the brochure 
tor teacher's use. It's FREE, a public 
service of the Wildroot ¢ ompany 


Get your free 

Z copies today! 
fA Mail this 
; coupon! 


‘, / 
) 


Wildroot Company 
iey Ave., Buffalo 11 


Depr. | 
N.Y 
the grooming 

students and 


booklet 


copies 


Please send me 


Purnabout™’ for 


of James Heaphy's Teaching Guide. | plan to 


use them for grade(s) 


Name 


| 


TV Literature 


English teachers 


DENT 


TeLevinton 
rave 


who have found an 
exciting challenge 
the 


form 


drama 
televi 
eh u 
Core 
collection 
Tel 
Phe 


ith i 


ith new 
vhich 
ion has iV 
vill welcome 


Vidal's 


entitled Best 


Gone vimanas 


vision Plays 
play appeal 
new bound 


book 


I) 


pape 
(Ballantine 

vhich is i No 
Scholastic Teen 





vem! ection of 
Age Book ¢ 
| e of the eight play 
The Mother, Paddy 


his realistic 


lub 

are first rate 
Marty) Chayel 
dialogue ind keen 
ved 


innot 


! 
celine 


to kets if 
but « 


Thunde ron 


ition 
vor 
Rose 
verfull 
od 


» Wants to 
Ke 
Street po 
hborh 


find a vinald 


job 


Sycamore tuctic i 


ad rie reaction to an 


ex-convicts moving in among them. It 
in that each of the three 


event 


Is umique acts 


cove! vhich are going on at the 
ime time 
Van on the 
Alan Aurthur 
a child prodigy grown 
thetic picture ( i 
remarkably rbent 
fed re 


much in the 


Mountaintop, by Robert 
the problems of 
It is th: pa 
with a 
who Wa 
his father 
a calculating 
Small 


seriou 


portrays 
up 
young man 
mind 
rmation by 
feed 
Visit to a 
vhimsical yet 

of the idiosyncrasies of 
Rod Serling’s The Strike 
itive analysis of a combat 
nm he 
ger group of men 
the 
ind 


iin 
Orie 
machin , idal 
Planet 

i vith 


u irthling 


ore | 
] t provoc 
officer 

i patrol to 


| 
Phese 


th a chance iscu 


dilemma whe must sacrifice 


ivé 
student 


pla vice 


analy ZA 


pr yblems of conte mporary ¢ ivilization in 
a literas context 


Henry B. MaLoney 
Cooley H. S., Detroit 
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AIRLINES has 


ting new le 


be eT wis 


KASTERN 


ing teacher mie intere 


ons in portable cl up in the 
vild blue 
Through | 


program 


POOH 
onder 

“educators airlift 
98,000 teachers 


istern 
than 
administrators have 
the 


nore ind 
been given sample 
within the 
cent of 
Along 
their 
short talk 


ime wly 


tirline plane 

About 70 
never flown 
half hour 
the 


ind 


rice 
last 


them 


Ol 

two Cul 

had 
free 


town 


pel 
be fore 
rick 


with al Oovel 


home teachers get a 
ilmost alwa 
ittitude toward the 


of the first 


maviation 


enthusiastic ir age 


eastern j iirlines to 
tackle “ais ite education 
vide basi ind the airlift is 


hand One ly ill good will 


one 
nation 


mY off 


Ol a 


pas 


isterns program 1 planned in terms 


the 


peration 


of area lo see virlift in ¢ 
for 1.200 teachers 
last May and found 
Silver Falcons” | 
taking off 


div 


I went to Baltimore 
two of the 


ind { 


tirline 

mading nloading 

ind landing, all day long with 
ying efficiency 

Enthusiasm 


ran among 


“sky-high 
disembarking educators. Typical of the 
that Miss Margaret 
teaches English at Balti 
High won 


especi ill 


comments ot 
Groth 
mores 
derful 


have 


was 
W ho 
Polytechnic 
thing 


‘Its a 
those who 


W hy 


fo 
before 


never flown were 


“ n Tea 
Teachers and school principals in Colum- 
bia, $.C., flight guests of Eastern Airlines. 


Tritic h all 


ot 


just beginning to realize how 


transportation has changed our way 
life! 
Phy 
that 


two 


ilways sO balmy 
in Baltimore. But 
Eastern has had 
of airlifting 
Louisville 


ing weather isn’t 
May Saturday 
vears of flight 


only 


Ith 
to 
One 


cance} one day 


mid-winter day in au 


their 


thermometer hovered at 


minded teachers turned out for 
rick vhile the 
eight above ZCTO 


How do 


“educators 


the 
into 


v ibout 
irlift’? If I 


ighboring Orne 


you go getting 


istern flies 
your city or a me ask your 
superintendent of schools to get in touch 
with the local 
Eastern the 
superint ndent lines up the passengers 
Better bid 
officials estimate that it will take several 
iirlifting to reach all the 


airline 


airline's representative 


lines up planes and youl 


put in your early. Eastern 


more vears ot 


cite the currently serves 


AupREY NOaLt 





THE GREAT WAR 





Continued from page 


Did the Ger 
sink the 


recently res ed? 


I ght to 


name 
mans have t mol il 
Lusitania? 

Write to the nerican Legion for 
Sergeant York 
en the Con 
Present the 


with 


their information 
hould neve! } ive be 1) (7) 


Medal of mio}! 


tudent t by 


gressional 
issue as a jury 


tudent prosecutor na defense 


} repre 


entative 
Ash 
biographies on shin 
Wilhelm Il, Field Marshal I 
vard M. H Field Mat 
Hinde Marshal Petain, Marshal 
Joffre General m Ludendorft, the 
Crown Prince of G inv, Leon Trot 
ky, Nikolai I Nicholas II 
World War | haracterized from 
1915 to 1918 on th estern front as 
trench irfare e a panel of stu 
dent rT | life of the 
trench soldier 
slept the effects o iu 
Was the Korean War 
tially different? 
Alter mur cla itched 
Great War, and has discussed it 
i letter to NBC e1 iting the 
iddre Hens Salomon 
tary ( 10 Rocketelles 
York Cit oo 


minute 
Kaiser 
Ed 


hal von 


One tuce to give hive 
Pershing 


(n h 


} f 
Pitoul 


enn, ¢ ul 


vhere he 
ind cold 


lot « en 


The 
write 
program 

Documen 
Plaza, New 


— Records 


a. 
Fes 


and ‘lapes_ <7” 





by Westminster, pr 
room 
history 


cla 
high school students 
SeTICS 
\ ard members 
bey Players 
forms of 
Pla 
American dramatists reading 


from 


Jacques Barzun 
deliver 

leachers 
ot Verse 
Ith French 


Irom Vv 


with 
theatre 


mn il 


room Use 


Spoken Arts, a new eries ot records 
ul eful class 


I nglish 


Tritisic 


| TTLISE 
for teacher ot 


and 


material 
foreign langu tWes 


The recordings are grouped into’ six 
Five seem ippropriat for 
Che Great Artists 
which » far leans heavily to 
of the Old Vie and Ab 
offers readings in various 
The 

wrights Serie ; present 


ssifications 


literature Distinguished 


ome noted 
selections 
their own pla Frank Baxter 
U. o,. 4 Preston Slosson (Michigan) 
Columbia ind other 
lectures in the Distinguished 
seri The Golden 


Series contains 


Treasu 
poetry re idings 
well as some 
cultures in the English 
peaking orld The Distinguished 
omposers Series is just getting starte d 
Marc Blitzstein ¢ 
music. A 
Hour with Perelman, Priestley 
Frank Dobi is le uited to cla 
than to the living 
tube fails 


ind German a 


wiou 


ommenting on 


sixth group, An Infor 


room when 


onversation or a cathode 


19-T 


Iwo record in the Distinguished 
Feache 


Preston Slosson 


series provide sharp contrasts 


i history professor who 
conducted radio newscasts during World 
War Il talk on “The Uses of 
History Heritage of Hi \ 


In a twang an VOICE On the 


Wives hi 
ind “Our 
ther 
who has won 
Shakespeare le 
Phe 


ibout 
" 


hand Professor Suxter 


several awards tor hi 
ture on television ye il 
Nature of Poets mabe vell 


modulated — tone often 
In theme lso ro sor Slo nh 


dra 
math 
cosmic View ’ 

Professor Baxter s willingness to wall up 


poetry in a pre 1900 setting 


Bombs 
ibabl 


From Crusade to Atom 


Not mam 
ire ible jrum to 
the point where the failure of the Cru 
sades is linked to the bomb suit 
the pattern become 
Professor Slosson weaves it. Hi 

isons for history certainly 
vill be of inter to the high school 
juror oF vho finds histor 
unfruitful, He frank tates tl 
torians do not alwa reach the 
conclusion. History te hould find 
this lecture i pringboard le on 


for uppel classe 


history te 


atusde 


cher pr 
to tle up ¢ cau 


iftom 


r 


» quite interesting: a 
ound 


studying 
eno} 


tine 
if hie I 


good 


Henny B. Manons 
English Department 
{ wole \ I S ey trot 


HERE'S THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


how to make good tape 
recordings 


completely new handbook of tape record 


ba 
ing 


interest and real practi il value to every tape 


contain up-to-the minute information of 
recordist, Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts and di igrams pre pared especi ally for this 
of valuable informa 


The 


ountry & 


book, it contains 150 page 
tion on all phase s of m 
Mr. C. J. LeBel, is one 


suthorities on 


ording 
of the « 


ound recording 


lern tape ree 
author 


foremost 


How to M ike Go can be 


di ipe Recordings 


re id and easily understood from cover to cover 
by even the most inexperienced of home record 
ists. Yet it contains such a wealth of practical 
information that it will be a valuable aid to pro- 


well 


fessional tape recordists a 


Available in 


$2.50, or economy paper bound edition at $1.50 


deluxe cloth-bound edition at 
Get a copy from your 


end check or 
Devices. Ine 


Audiotape distributor or 


money order direct to Audio 


with the coupon below 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc, 444 Madison Ave 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE,, 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


1006 N. Fairfax Ave ©@ hicago: 6571 Nf 


Nome 


Address 


THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
OF TAPE RECORDING 
by C. J. LeBel 
Vice Pres., Audio Devices, inc 


New York 27, N.Y 
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SAFETY 
POSTERS 
without charge 
KRAMATIC format 


| ) makes Motors’ 


popular safe driving mes. 


new 


Cy neral 


sages even more suitable for 
posting 


Latest in the series is “Day or 


Night, Drive Right.” Look 
for itin SCHOLASTIC and ad 
dress your 


request for 


reprints to 


(FENERAL Morors 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


eT wee See ee Se 6S 6S 
e the wonders { this unique city 
thin a cit A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
{ New York from the 70-story RCA Ob 
servation Roof, Guided Tour, $1.50 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl, Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 of more students, ages 12 to 20 
h furthe nformation and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof 1) Hockefeller Plaza 
é York 20, N.Y 
~~ ereneneneen eee ee eK 
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Stories from Shakespeare, by Mar 
chette Chute (World Publishing Co 
$3.75), provides a needed companion 
for her earlier book for young people 


An Introduction to Shakespeare. Miss 
Chute firmly 
be led to read Shake speare with under 
with 
reverence and re spect Her book will do 


believes that students can 


standing and pleasure as well as 


much to further this belief among junior 


and senior high school students. As she 
re-tells 36 plays (she does not merely 
ummarize he characterizes and clari 
fie the itten lengthy and confusing 


dramati As You Like It, we 


personage 


learn, “belongs to a long literary tradi 
tion of « cape from city life,” while 
Hamlet “is not only the most brilliant 
of the tragedies but one of the saddest, 
since the hero is not destroyed by any 


evil in his nature but by a kind of mis- 


placed good A must for high school 


libraries. One could only wish that Miss 
Chute’s informative introduction had 
X ‘ ded 
be en extend AUDREY Hopcins 
Urbana, Ill 


Civil Liberties in the United States, 
by Robert E. Cushman (Cornell Univ 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y $2.85) 
pact review of civil liberties by an out 


is a com 
standing authority on the subject. It was 
prepared by Cornell Univ.’s Prof. Cush 
man at the request of The Fund for the 
Republic. Civil liberties clarified in this 
study include treedom of speech, press 


assembly, petition, academic freedom 
religion, security of person national se- 
curity, and racial discrimination, Cush- 


THAT) SUTEINATIZOCS prime ip il deve lopme nts 


since 1945 and discusses current prob 
lems. Excellent introduction to civil 
libertic ind a useful reference work 
for all who have been following de 
velopments in this area of our demo 
cratic life Howanp L. Hurnwirz 
Jamaica High School 

Queen N. ¥ 
Survival in the Sky, by Charles 
Coombs (Morrow, $3.75 Climb into 
the cockpit of a sleek Douglas F4D Sky 
ri Hook on yu ifety belt and 
shoulder harness. Check your instrument 


panel ind by ice VOUTSE lf bor here IS aS 


exciting a trip as ou can 
the 
mind react to high speed and high alti 
tuck 


ment 


Prrha gear 


Coombs discusses how body and 


flight 
the 


hands, eyes 


Rocket experiments equip- 


thermal barrier, mechanical 


ind ears, and G-loads are 


described for today’s voung jet age fan 


The book will appeal to a host of air 












minded boys who may be allergic to 
other types ot re ading 

Ricuarp |. HURLEY 

The Catholic ( 


niv of America 


Lost in the Barrens, by Farley Mowat 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.00), 
in the Barrenlands, the rugged 
Region beyond the 


is set 
Arctic 
timberline in north 


ern Canada. The author himself has ex 
plore d the area wide ly SO the novel has 
an authentic flavor 

Junior high school readers, particu 
larly those vho love the outdoors, 


should find much to their liking here, 
for this is a book of many facets 

Phere first of all 
stirring plot: two boys go on a caribou 
get lost, then with grit 
fight their back 
ization and home 

Phere 


the Cree and Chipewayan Indians and 


the simple but 


1s 


hunt and in 


genuity way to civil 


too, revealing glimpses of 


are 


the Eskimos, all struggling to survive in 


the face of a remorseless Nature 
Best of all perhaps is the book's 
wealth of Arctic lore; informative tid- 


bits range from an explanation of how 


eskers formed to a fascinating de 


are 
scription of the migratory habits of 
caribou herds 
Puomas G. Bruni 
So. Mountain Jr. H. S 


Pa 

Reading in Child Development, by 
William Burton, Clara Belle Baker, and 
Grace K. Kemp (Bobbs-Merrill, $7.47). 


Book covers many phases of reading in 


Allentown 


struction: reading readiness, silent and 


oral reading, vocabulary building, free 
reading comprehension phonetics eval 
uation, basic reading materials. Frequent 
references to spec ific school and class 
room practices 

Harpy R. Fincn 


Greenwich (Conn.) H.S 


VOU CAN FPUBLIGH YOUR BOOK 


Aimost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique pian. No matter what type of 
book written—fiction, poetry, biography 
religious an help you. Send for our free 
iMustrated brochure, ‘‘We Can Publish Your Book 


CELE L TELS cept. st-4 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
1M CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD, HOLLYWOOD 46 


os. pelt AMAZING VALUE 


you ve 
we 


| sr EXCLUSIVE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
; “~~ | with sender's name 
* | << || — imprinted-only 3¢ each 
+ e The Bete Make £50, $75. $100 extra money? 


Show friends new style Christmas, All 
Oecasion greeting « 
w 





pr the plus cash 
for Free Trial outfit of 
on approval, FREE 48-page Catalog. 


New England Art Publishers 
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Cards, Stationery North Abington (062, Mass. 
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Beh reer 


One « 
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eeking mar 4 





fictior non 
ter If you 





tl poetr Special attent 


for booklet N j 


work ‘ l 
Si St... New York 


5 read r publieatt et 
free. Vantage Press, 120 W 





United 
7 3's 


Film Classics 
1445 Park Ave 


International 


Films and ggg? sy" 
Kilmstrips ~ 


Medieval His- 
mace in France 
Knights—22 


y- 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
tory Series—4 film 
b&w: Medieval 
min Medieval Crusades mins 
Medieval Manor—2! min Medieval 
Guilds—21 mins. (Jr. and Sr. H.) En 
Britannica Films Wil 





color or 


SCIENCE Day at the Zoo—6 
films, 10 mins i. Filmed with tech 
nical ad) ( mdon Zoological So 
cet) ol goes to different 
t the zoo, ne i nal 
uliaritic On the 
irafle, hippo, pol 
Bird Life—include toucan 


pe lic ili 


part ‘ clopaedia 


mette. Hl] 
Behind the Ticker 
olor Crowth ot 


from time 


habits pe 


Perrace—tortoise Fape—2] mins 
American Stock Ex 
of old Curb Market 


national eco 


he il ca lion 
ostrich 
lrime—flamin 


Side Walks nomic 


( h wie 


penguin Tea place of Exchange in 


voes chimpanzee tea party 


development | El. through 
Ian ia h 


ikajou irmadillo Sr. H.) Free loan, United World Films 

Under Water—fish, tu Free Film Dept., 542 S. Dearborn St 
Main Avenue Chicago 6, III 

ind Jr. H.) Nu-Art 

16th St.. N. Y. ¢ 6 


camel 
one reptile 
tle S, Sea hor st he irs 
tigers, lion { i] 
Films, 247 W with Fire 


SAFETY: I'm No Fool 
fire safety; I'm No Fool on a Bicycle 
School p safety 8 
filmstrips Crickett is emcee 
ind fr. H 
Disney 
or, 477 


ENGLISH High 
Graded Word Phrases—16 
0 trs. ea. Teache 
ing, spelling, vocabulary improvement 
Social Studie Phrases—4 
Phi ises } He ilth 
English Math Phrases 
one ea > on muse phrases societ' 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver 

Pkwy., Chicago, Il ed ind white sound 


) picture therwise indicated 


Junior ycling mins Ca color 


Jimminy 
manual. For read U. FI 
Walt 
strips; Sci Calif 


Phi ises—2 ») 


and teacher 
Division 
Productions, Burbank 
Madison Ave _. eS 


16mm 


ernest 


Geograph VERA 


ption ire ) d on innouncement 
producer or distributor 


IHE ARTS: The Mikado 
olor. J. Arthur Rank film of 
ind Sullivan’s operetta with 
saker Martyn 
Carte Chorus { EK] 


YO mins 


Since ) 
Gilbert iW pul 


with locale 
level 
Junior 


(Adult) 


nad rental price Vary 
Kenny ire hown here Kes 
DOyly Upper Elementary); Jr. H 
through Ad y Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad 


to grade 
(sreen ind 


ithe PPP PPPOE EEE SEES EEE EEE EEE EEE 
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MATERIALS 


1. CHARLES BESELER, p. 2-1 
Pamphlet Turn Teaching 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St, N. Y. C. 36. You 


will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


7. PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, p. 17-T 
Teaching Aid 


Television 


2. BOOK BAZAAR 10-T 
lg 8. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 20-1 


How to Hold a Book Bazaar free 
tructions Information about guided tour 


9 TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 7-T 
Information on how to start a TAB Club; 
also kit of materials 


3. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 20-T 


Brochure We Can Publish Your Book 
and sample book 


4. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 20-1 


Satety Poster Day or Night, Drive Right 


10 VANTAGE PRESS, p. 20-T 
Free Booklet 

5. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, p. 5-T 

Eight Aids on Coa 


and filmstrips o 


1}. WILOROOT COMPANY, pp. 18-T 
C booklet Turnabout for sty 
Teaching Guide 


Informatior 
the coo zyrooming 
lents James Heaphy s 


6. NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, p. 20-T See p. 3-T for State Finance Co 
48 page Catalogue Also p. 19-T for Audio Devices, Inc 


coupon 
coupon 


Please Print 
Name Grade 
School No. of Pupils 
Address 


City Zone State 


This coupon valid for two months 


Oct. 4, 1954 
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Free Period ° 
\ 


Homonyms: An atomic scientist went 
his ibse nee he 


door € of 


iway on vacation. In 
left this sign on his office 


Fission! 


To Who It May Several 
ears igo Assemblyman Philip ] 
Schupler (D.) of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
i bill in the State Les 
to correct an error in’ the tith 1 

Surrogate’s Court Act. The title read 
Who to be ontent 
# citation called tor 


Concern 


t ishature 


roduced 


cited thereupon 
Schuplet bill 
hanging “Who" to “Whom 

When the bill wa passed moan 
noved Governor commente d Although 


ed by the laudable 


represents i viuste 


I am inpre erudi 
tion, the bill 
f everal hundred dollars in tuxpa el 
mom 1 am constrained to ap 
prove it However in irate tar 
paver pointed out that the Governor 


hould not ha ( been bape ed ol 


constrained, because the original tithe 
Who IS the 
Who itt 


Times 


is correct ubject 


of the 
to bye cited 


siric’ 
( ipotie il sentence 
Neu York 


Letters The letter 
my third-grade bo re 
centl on atest ire hello, middle 


roodbye Katherine MeCaskill 


part of i 


rote om of 


tamp 


186,000 Miles Per Second? Einstein 


once tried to ese ipe from a boring 


party when his hostess saw him lea 
ng 

Working on something urgent hye 
nquired 

Yes,” replied Einstein, “very urg 


Ihe speed of flight 


( hu kk ‘ 


ree 


Send u 
Period W rite 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period Scholastic Teacher 33 West 
12nd St., York City 36 


Share 


favorite 


your you! 


tory for 


‘ 
Veu 


MISS TRIM 





Bust & 


pt ster 


“Thanks, Jim 
| was going 


| was wondering how 
to water my plants.”’ 








OMNIBUS 


Sunday, October 7 at a new, more convenient time 
9:00 to 10:30 pm (EDT) with Alistair Cooke 


OMNIBUS Opens its fifth season with composer 
conductor Leonard Bernstein describing the origins 
and development of American musical comedy, with 
many examples of musical and dramatic structure, 
songs and dance 


With great plays, science, social studies, history, 
music, sports, world affair: OMNIBUS teaches 
as it entertains. This season, this ever-engrossing 
program plans to feature: “Oedipus Rex,” starring 
Christopher Plummer ¢ Walter Kerr, drama critic 
and interpreter of the legitimate Stage * Agne 
DeMille, choreographing a modern ballet *« Vladimir 
Horowitz, world’s greatest pianist * Joseph N. Welch 
“television's own barrister” * the last bullfight of 
the great Spanish torero, Manolete « Bert Lahr in 
great comedy roles by Moliere, Shaw and others 
* the first appearance of Siamese boxers in the 
United States * “Lee at Gettysburg,” an original 
dramatic presentation of this decisive battle 


The OMNIBUS season is always worth watching on the 


ABC TELEVISION NETWORK 


Produced by the TV-Radio Workshop of The Ford Foundation 
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23-T 


eo Big B '; , " 12:00 Noon (CBS-T\ Let's Take a Trip 
al hk > as | r} Lor l ‘ R i Pud and 


j ( ‘ . 
4 + Pe ; 130 ABC -T' Medical Horizons 
kabl Don Godd ind Dr. Howard R 
] ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD Direct from the I 





ne Oo CBS-TV See It Now 
’ y ( 


All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 4 





‘ ‘ { { 
1 Of NBC-TV) Home: A i i ‘ 
I ( ¢ f.} ¢ . % ! y 
( ‘ f D e if é 
V Be Tele 
O est Home ; 
CBS-T' The Brothers re : | ' 
Gale G i Bob Swe ) ere . 
; ab 0 (ABC-TV) Ted Mack and the 
the / , Original Amateur Hour \ I 
I p \ ir pe ( 
9-00 \BC-TV Wire Service (Pre : ty have bee . 
! B i R V é ; ‘ r i | 
( eC nad the ‘ r\ 
‘ j 9:00 p.n ABC-TV) Omnibus (Pre 
‘ j in” ear Greed Leo 1 Bernste ‘ 
( I 1 ci ( draw n the Kn stevens ed H pre t Mu 
é r é é rnp . ; ‘ e inique Ame ina and the 
; 4 ty Composer Leonard Bernstein ee eve r 
D ( | ( B ind Me ‘ o tt t { ' ite { 
( McCa ipe vile ‘ et » continuu! 
30 pu CB ry Playhouse 90 (Pre SATURDAY Cur ¢ ? I ‘ " | r" ; ' 
paaee*. 8 — 7 : ; Rod Se , 1:00 a \BC-TV) Red Goose Kiddie | Sout Pacific ind Ml Fa 
, . r ?P Spectacular: A childrer fantasy about | i ) ap he pe hye { 
R : Ply ' the Story Prines vhose throne further the plot better than spoke 
ca ! Ranger And fact-filled Xe estra 
I n i ‘ ( il j the ‘ kingdon and eal ; + Wa 
, ed ‘ i ij iden Vhoppe H lewve f 
illate youthful i natior lon ca ned Ihe Black } 
FRIDAY OCTOBER 5 Lockard, the ba baritone of The Mar- 1866 A Trip to Chinatoy 1HOO 
‘ ippeal as § Clank, a “Sad first true Americat isica 
. 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- x Bnignt wh : Vict Herbert i 
tival Sta vay to Heave tar David Viaste fencer tod ¢ bin play the Red Mil File Cy () 
Niven. K H 4 Ra nd Ma he vashbuckling Black |} ht, Si iri I") 5 a On Y Poe 
i Roger L jf ce abou I le treet i laste I ‘ ‘ is use of dance ( 
iB " ‘ j f; ¢ C ot yet a full-fle ed } ht) Ba P , } I 
r I e f é ind earth tue ne ancoro Other pop ic ! Pa ‘ 
I { é tir for } i entertainmer ( have he Be r en ee pet ! 
life i! 7 , table t ippeal ¢ ‘ t ( ire f sic med i} 1 « 
8:00 pt (ABC-TV The Adventures of “> ag 1 . : rans ” a 5 ; I 
Jim Bowie: | Tra é Jim Bowie tror } 1920 f ‘ ‘ 
' ¢ { the (Ca f ‘ ‘ on le n how t ppe to young fancie B Cole | te R 1 | ‘ 
L I ina that the . tize + f 1 la i the St P ce Cy e G 
et N , 0) CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “D e Get Your Gu Oklahoma 
ape te Gove Kate 1 “My Fair Lad 
appe that the ‘ not sell tn cist Woodes Roge ! yi te the scoff 
m ig Americar Whe the soy sR . MONDAY OCTOBER 8 
pa trie to te e the ( , 0) (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi 
I } t it i done val - t . Th - y ‘ ; Mic He Re . 9°30 (ABC-TV) Lawrence Welk’'s Top 
. Nith Jit B e set it to end shore y \ ‘ay mitt Mle ‘ Tunes and New Faces eV 
i : k oa ( , 9:30 pt (CBS-TV Ford Star Jubilee 
‘ , You're the Toy 90-n ite tribute 
0) CBS Radio Workshop: Future u ( . ms fe n ta — : I TUESDAY OCTOBER 9 
‘ ‘ P ‘ eu ‘ ' , i ‘ ete P 
‘ , Oct 129 are Hays 1 Mary He hirle Jone 00 IBC-TV) H e: “Sweet Bets, 
Writer Pre , Davi . ‘ 1 Oct G MacRae, Ge e Sande Bir from Pike i pera th a Wests 
F ( 1 e Port f. T theme it tyvled a “horse “ 
; , ‘ r o We ! t f f Ame ( 4 1 9:30 5 NBC Biographies in 
y F . . e traced { ; ¢ ! i ¢ le Sound: Repeat file of Jol L.. LA 
er th t oe 4 alls Fi ea 
I nment t Ls ird 4 
0} ABC-TV) Crossroads: “Th . pemens re Ont” WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 10 
( ‘ the 1 f t r r : . y 
” s r t " ee I'he ul Art 
Lou B -— lla hn J , 9:00 NBC-TV) Kraft TV Theatre 


eceived World War II en Marine } p at P 
330 ps CBS-TV) Dick Powell's Zane SUNDAY OCTOBER 7 


Grey Theatre (Pre You O rH (ABC-TY Ford Theatre: 
R Once the st f a man false lf im. (ABC) Negro College Choirs St wyck pla he wife f 
’ i} Texas College. Tyle lex Wests rah Ais bed 
le efused 1t in from a lyne! 1:30 ar CBS-TV) Camera Three: W ence t fa Weste 
Faulkner As I Lay D ed b irlet fever 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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MR. ALBE RT Hp 
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I, too, know why 
a child will use 


an adult ~ 


Encyclopedia! 


As A superintendent of schools, I agree 
with the teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

“I’ve learned how to make a child an 
eager user of the basic reference work. 
I’ve learned how to help his growing 
mind, his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a chance to 
become an exceptional adult. It’s done 
by giving him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when we give 
him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, ‘We acknowledge your rapid 
approach to maturity. We know that 





you will rise to the challenge of a read 


able, grown-up encyclopedia.’ 

‘“The growing child knowsand respects 
quality. And he respects us for guiding 
him to a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that— though it is written in 
clear language —does not talk down to 
him. Finally, having been guided to The 
Americana, having had the remarkable 
cross-index in its 30th volume pointed 
out to him, all of his exceptional quali- 
ties respond to the opportunity to dig 
into his subject. I know. I’ve seen it 
happen time and time again.’ 


a  : 


a 


| | MERICANA 





The International Re/erence Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 













* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 
14.000 cross references 
300,000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 





